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TO THE TEACHER: 



Presented here are ideas for multidisciplinary environmental edu- 
cation. The objectives of the ideas and methods suggested are clearly 
stated. The overall objective is to provide you, the teacher, with an 
aid in the development of your approach to teaching for and about the 
environment. These are not learning packages designed to be applied ver- 
batim, but suggestions for ideas and methods that will enable you to 
develop learning packages. The contents of this report represent only 
the first treatment of the idea. It is published in this form in order 
that teachers may have an opportunity to experiment with it. 

You will have to design your personal approach to environmental 
education. You are an environmental educator now, whether you realize 
it or not, because the environment is all around you and you are teaching 
about the environment that surrounds both you and your students. The 
state of the environment indicates that there is something wrong with the 
way in which you have learned to perceive and behave relative to the 
environment, and with the way you are teaching others to learn and behave 
in their environment today. 

The ideas presented here are examples of ways in which you can in- 
corporate environmentally beneficial learnings into your curriculum. The 
intent is not that you ,f add on" something specifically environmental to 
your curriculum, but that you incorporate environmental learnings into 
your treatments of the subject matter with which you have already been 
dealing. The specific manner in which you treat your responsibility to 



educate for environmental stewardship is up to you* It is hoped that 
these and many other ideas will help you in your effort to understand the 
meaning of "environmental education" and its implications for you as a 
teacher and as a human organism* 

The environmental education development project of which this report 
is a part is an ongoing one, and it is hoped that all who attempt to use 
the report will participate in the project by reporting the results of 
their efforts to the project staff* The staff will compile the ideas and 
methods collected* This will enable all working on the development of 
environmental education to share each other f s work and will promote the 
spirit of cooperation essential to the success of any project as broad as 
this one* 

Please report the methods and results derived from your use of 
✓ 

this report to: 

John Miles, Director 
Environmental Education Project 
Huxley College of Environmental 
Studies 

Bellingham, Washington 98225 

Thank you* 
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AN ENVIRONMENTAL APPROACH TO EIGHTH GRADE SCIENCE 



PURPOSE 

Outlined here is a method of teaching eighth-grade science with 
an environmental perspective. The ideas and concepts covered here are 
those which may be found in any junior high science curriculum, but the 
importance of this approach lies in its environmental relevance* Rather 
than teaching specific lessons or units on the environment or ecology, 
the normally covered areas of study are integrated with environmental con- 
cepts* This should be done in all areas of study, not just science* 

This particular approach to eighth-grade science is intended to 
be: (1) process oriented, (2) field oriented, (3) problem oriented, and 

(4) relevant to the local community* 

This program is conducted as a directed study, similar to those 
found in institutions of higher learning* The class is divided into groups 
of three or four. The members of each group strive to become "experts” 
in their particular subject area. The experts then proceed to inform or 
"educate” the rest of the class in regard to their subjects. This method 
can be considered an extension of the "each one teach one" theory. 



INSTRUCTOR ORIENTATION SOURCES 

Several books are listed here which will be quite helpful to the 
instructor trying to become familiar with the rationale behind this pro- 
gram and its environmental ramifications. : - 

Commoner, Barry. Science and Survival . Ballantine Books, Inc., 
New York, 1963. \ ; / : 

This book is help fuL in. pointing out how important it is 
that science be taught in relation to knowledge and activity 
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in non-scientific terms. The interrelationships 
and interdependencies of scientific thought and 
action with other modes of thought and action such 
as the social and the ethical, is clearly revealed. 
Commoner also demonstrates how man has unleashed 
vast forces without knowledge of what the long-range 
effects on the environment may be. 

Educational Policy Research Center, Stanford Research 

Institute. Alternative Futures and Educational Policy , 
Memorandum Report EPRC 674-7—6. Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Menlo Park, Calif., 1970. 

This report shows the importance of environmental edu- 
cation in regard to possible alternative futures which 
we may have here on this planet. 

Silberman, C.E. Crisis in the Classroom . Random House, 

New York, 1970. 

Silberman takes a critical look at the American school 
system and provides very worthwhile alternatives re- 
garding what can and should be done in the classroom. 

Terry, Mark. Teaching for Survival. Ballantine Books, Inc. 
New York, 1971. 

What values, ideas, and processes are environmentally 
detrimental? Terry locks at the school and the class- 
room from an environmental point of view. 



METHOD OF CHOOSING GROUPS AND SUBJECTS 



A list of subject areas is presented by the instructor to the 
class and a very brief description of what each subject area might involve 
is given. The students are then given several days to think about which 
subjects they would prefer to study. At_:.the end of this time, a -discus- 
sion of particular subject areas may be appropriate in order to modify 
or choose areas which might better fit -the interests and capabilities of 



the students and the community. 



Each student is asked to list his first three choices in order 
of preference. These are then listed by subject area, and; the student's 






name, followed by the number of his preference, listed below the subject 



area. Obviously, some areas will be more popular than others and will 
attract more choices. Therefore, a certain amount of juggling may be 
necessary, but with three choices the student will usually get one of 
his preferences. 

Each group is set up with at least one boy, and one girl; in other 
words, no group consists of all boys or all girls. Certain combinations 
of students are avoided for reasons of discipline and concentration. 
Strong leaders are grouped with slow students so. that a group will not 
be composed of all high achieves- or ail i -:y = - .• 



The experience of functioning within heterogeneous groups is far 
more realistic to later community, vocational , .or higher education situ- 
ations than would be a select, homogeneous grouping* The experience of 
working for an extended period of time in groups ' set up in. a heterogeneous 
form and with group task expectations enables the individuals to learn 
Cooperation and group decision— making skills and increases their tolerance 
of and respect for other: individual 



Areas ; 



Sol id; was te d ispbsai : md^r eryc ling 
Population.— ;' S 

• Air;, pollut ionr ; * 5 --v xy; f? ££££? H' ? ' • 

' Watery' pollution - 

Natural resources- • . ' : r \ 

Pesticides j.,/.; 

r Community planning and development 
. Wild! ife. management \ : y - . ! • 
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*Slc^ sit Va lley S eo 8r a phy 

and related industries 

Th^ c ° nce l>ts and materials which the student is normally expected 
to h ^V e ®^ stered upon completion of junior high science are kept in mind 
i n c ti o^° e the se subject areas, as well as the problems of environ- 

tnent Wfeicl 1 relevant to our geographical area. 

BEAD^j^JgCEs 

E a<* St0u P is provide^ with a reading which is used to familiarize 
the %b 0 up wittl it s subject area. The reading sources can be adapted frem 
what^ Ver the inst^ctor has available or can gain access to. 

A ^reading so urce which questions the status quo is sought and used 
w ken posS ible ^ e *g. , Silent Spring) . Some subject areas do not as yet have 
suit^ le joat er ia\ s available for eighth graders, so a particular chapter 
in te 2 Ct or o tlier suitable book may be used and supplemented. Paperbacks 

are readily available, economical , do not resemble textbooks, and 

as a ate cjuite We U suited for this type of program. .. . -! . . 

E V en tll0u %h tkese books may not bs available in the school, the 
Cit > libjr ary krob a bly has them. If it doesn't, the teacher may suggest 
tha t t be l ibra ry ob tain them* This is one way of involving someone from : 

the o it y li fcra ry io the environmental education process^. It also makes 
the S^ re ^ding so^gs available to the community as a whole. >. 

Th ^e t*f° SUb j e ut areas are adapted to a particular locale in Western 
^^bing^ 011 f ta te and' cap easily be changed to be relevant to any specific 
S e d^ ra ptjic al ai^ 3 (e. g. s Hudson River Valley geography; fishing and re-;: 

• lat *d i^ustri^ s A ;; c; # 
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A small library within the classroom is a necessity. Here other 
books relating to the subject areas are kept and may be checked out by 
students. This arrangement will often involve the sharing of materials 
with people from other groups, and necessitates cooperation. The makeup 
of the book list should point out the relationship of science to other 
areas of thought. A suggested listing of reading material for the class- 
room library follows. 

Bemarde, Melvin. Our Precarious Habitat . 

Carson, Rachel. Silent Spring , vr 

Commoner, Barry. Science and Survival . 

DeBell, Garrett. The Voter's Guide to Environmental Politics . 

. The Environmental Handbook . 

Ehr 1 ich , Paul . How to be ja Survivor . 

The Population Bomb . 

Marine, Gene.; America the Raped . 

Marx, Wesley. The Frail Ocean . 

Odum, Eugene . - Ecology . 

Swatek, Paul. The User’s Guide to the Protection of the Environ- 
ment . -. v , v S -•/.v.’ h!.-. ‘ .. • "• 

Terry, Mark. Teaching for Survival . 

Udall , Stewart. The Quiet Crisis; ; 

Editors of Fortune Magazine. The Environment . 

BSCS Green version. High School Biology .: 

vc This list is , far froin complete. % The greater the variety and range 
of reading sources that are available, the more objective the group can 
be in its research. Many, many books and pamphlets are now available which 

; deal with' any ..and all o f . the sub j ec t areas . v - • v ->v ; .V; V; 
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The following reading sources pertain to the individual subject 

areas: 



Air pollution: Bernarde, Melvin A. Our Precarious Habitat , Ch. 10. 

W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., New York, 1970. 

Community planning and development: 

DeBell, Garrett. The Environmental Handbook , pp~. 182-197; 
234-253. Ballantine Books, Inc., New York, 1970. 

Lumbering and related industries: 

American Forest Products Industries, Inc. Trees for To- 
morrow . Washington, D.C. 

Natural Resources: 

Schneider, Herman, and Schneider, N. Science and Your 
Future , Ch. 14, Resources for More People. D. C. Heath 
and Co. , Boston, 1964. 

Pesticides: Carson, Rachel. Silent Spring . Fawcett Publications, Inc., 

Greenwich, Conn. , 1962. 

Population: Ehrlich, Paul. The Population Bomb . Ballantine Books, 

Inc., New York, 1968. 

Skagit Valley geography: ' 

Schneider, Herman, and Schneider, N. Science and Your 
Future, Ch. 7, Exploring Our Country. D.; C. Heath and 
Co. , Boston, 1964. 

Solid Waste Disposal and Recycling: 

Bernarde , Melvin A. Our Precarious Habitat , Ch. 9 • W. W. 
Norton and Co. , Inc. , New York, 1970. 

DeBell, Garrett. The Voter *s Guide to Environmental Poli- 
tics , Ch. 1. Ballantine Books, Inc., New York, 1970. 

Stewart, George R. Not So Rich as You Think , Ch. 6-10. 

The New American Libraryy Inc. , New York, ^19 67. 

Water Pollution: > ’ Si %■ : V ■ - ■'* 

Bernarde , Melvin A. Our Precarious Habitat , Ch. 7-8. 

W. W. Norton and Co. , In<^, ; New York, 1970^: y ^ ^ 

Wildlife Management : 

. • ; Lay cock, % George. America 1 s Endangered Wildlife . Grosset 

and Dunlap, New York, .1969. \ ; 
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INFORMAT I ON SOURCES 

A list of organizations which provide environmental information 
is made available to the students after a brief discussion on the func- 
tion of each organization^ The students decide which organizations they 
want to write to. School envelopes and stamps can be used; the information 
which will be received is not for individual use but is material for the 
group and the entire class-. It is important that the instructor checlc 
each letter for content in order to avoid unnecessary complications and 
to insure clarity of the request. (Written requests and responses from 
the test project may be found in Appendix A.) 

A copy of The Conservation Directory , available through the National 
Wildlife Federation, is of immeasurable value in finding organizations and 
sources specifically suited for each subject area. 

The sources of information are provided by the instructor. The stu- 
dent's use of the information acquired through replies and the manner in 
which he informs the rest of the class of the content of the replies are 
two of the criteria for evaluation. 

Sources for General Topics ; 

The Sierra Club 

: Mills Tower' 

San Francisco, California 94104 • N-X .-XXw.. 

The National Wildlife Federation 

1412 16th Street, N.W. V XX -• X/, XX XX i •••'•>' ; X-X - • . . 

-Washington, D.C. . 20036 • - XX" f?* - ~ ~ • 

Environmental Action - Ti- xVXvXX'X - '- 

‘ 2000 P Street, N.W. XxXXXrx -zvB-ifip f ; 

Washington, D.C. 20036 ' XV'.;- V-- 

The National Audubon Society 

1130 Fifth Avenue .. V L v -V. t . 

New York, New York 10028 i ix ' 
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Friends of the Earth 

451 Pacific Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94133 

The John Muir Institute for Environmental Studies 
8016 Zuni Road, S.E. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87108 

The League of Conservation Voters 
c/o Friends of the Earth 
917 Fifth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

Committee for Environmental Information 
438 N. Skinker Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 63130 



Sources for Specific Topics 



Population 

Zero Population Growth 

367 State Street 

Los Altos, California 94002 



Emerson Foote, Chairman 

Campaign to Check the Population Explosion 

60 East 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Dr. George Dennis ton 
Population Dynamics, Inc. 

13201 9th, N.W- • - 
Seattle, Washington 

Solid Waste Disposal and Recycling 

Lucky Lager Brewing Company 
1615 Columbia 
Vancouver, Washington 

Reynolds Aluminum Company 
2819 1st Street 
Seattle, Washington 



Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
1150 124th, N.E. 

Bellevue, Washington 

Kaiser Aluminum Company 
5975 tE. Marginal Way, S . 
Seattle , Washington - 
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Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company 

2300 26th, S. 

Seattle, Washington 

U-S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Bureau of Solid Waste Management 

Washington, D.C. 

COMMUNITY LEARNING SOURCES 

A primary function of this program is to expand the learning sources 
utilized in the educational process. For many years now resources within 
the social and business c o m m unity have been only randomly and haphazardly 
used by the schools, and even then have been used at a level far from their 
fullest potential. 

Students must be encouraged to the highest possible extent to draw 
upon and work with these people. This does not mean that a speaker is 
brought in for one session and the matter is left at that. It is far bet- 
ter that the students visit the person whom they wish to talk to at his 
place of employment or home. This puts the visit on a more personal basis 
and the students have the opportunity to actually experience the environ- 
ment they are studying, whether it is the city sewage plant, the local 
wildlife refuge, or the county extension agent 1 s office. 

Examples of projects students may undertake in. utilizing community 
learning sources are: 

• visit a city council meeting dealing with community expan- 

s ion and sewer problems; \ ••• - ■ - ■■ v '"- 5 /rf ; 

• attend and tape record the proceedings of a public hearing 
dealing with the ecological consequences of raising a dam; 

• work in the field with the^ state /game- ^^epartmenti : ih^ banding 

ducks; ' .. v ;• VV' : '* //."'■ . -• • ' ' • 

• interview the county agent in regard to the kinds of pest- 
icides used in the area; 
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• visit with the county commissioners ^ n d discu Ss the solid 
waste problems of the county* 

As you can see, the possibilities are unlimited* It is far better 
if the students arrange for their own transportation and meetings and 
a re tiot accompanied by an adult in the actual session- This prevents 
the student from relying on the adult to ask the questi 0ns and forces 
the resource person to talk directly to the students* 

With the rising cost of. public education, fewer Contes are being 
tnade available for large group field trips* Large amounts of money can 
be savod by having students take small group trips after school, either 
with parents or the instructor; this procedure proving as veil for more 
individualized instruction, and more field trfp S# Trip s 0 f this nature 
also involve the parent in the learning process and the problems of the 

T gE j ^ pLE OF THE INSTRUCTOR 

The primary role of the instructor is that of facilitator. Probably 
the best way to describe his role is that he does nothin ^ for ^he students 
Qt which they can possibly do for themselves « ~ Terence to this rule 

°f thumb is of the utmost importance, from the small est detail of phoning 
the operator for the address of a company to the a^^Siug of a class field 
trip to arranging for a speaker to be brought in- ^ students must do 
ft themselves. If this is to be a process^ori en ted P r °gram, we must allow 
the student to experience and. learn the entire proC esS » , v • v 

v :: -Students order; their ;OTO inovies^ from- the county ^^im^^brary, con- 
tact their own speakers, and arrange for field trip s ^tn the coordination 

ERIC • : ■ mT? vf— 
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of the instructor- With ten different groups, this keeps the instruc- 
tor busier than would a traditional situation, primarily in listening 
to and discussing ideas, projects, presentations, possible trips and 
speakers, and other matters with the small groups. 

The instructor also has access to resources which the students do 
not have- These materials are made available for use by the groups, but 
are not integrated directly into the program by the instructor- The in- 

V 

structor may need to discuss thoroughly the use of a particular resource 
with a group prior to presentation, but the group determines whether or not 
and how to use that piece of material. 

A lesson taught by the instructor ir<ay be necessary for complete 
understanding of a particular concept- This kind of procedure should be 
avoided as much as possible, and employed only when absolutely necessary- 
Discussion of materials with the group prior to the group's presentation of 
the materials should reduce the amount of lecturing on the instructor's 
part . 



FACILITIES 



Needless to say, with ten different groups progressing in innumerable 
directions simultaneously, the classroom will vary in structure from the 
traditional situation, but a traditional classroom is easily adapted for 
use in this program. 



With groups working on bulletin boards and displays, discussing, 
experimenting, and moving in and out of the room,- it is important that a 
place be provided where reading and small group! planning and discussion can 



take place. A small room adjacent 



to the classroom would be ideal , but is a 
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convenience which few instructors enjoy. Tables are better suited for 
the program than desks. Work in groups is far easier around a table than 
if the individual students have to sit at separate desks. It is also 
much simpler to work on group projects if larger surface areas are avail- 
able, as opposed to the smaller surface areas of separate desks. 

The school library is invaluable in several respects. First of 
all, it is an excellent place for students in groups to read and discuss. 
Also, most libraries are equipped as media centers. Groups can use this 
area to view, review, or preview movies, filmstrips, tapes or slide-tape 
presentations which may be of value. (See Sedro-Woolley Project Report #4, 
"The Role of the Library in Environmental Education,' 1 by H. Armstrong.) 

Close coordination with the librarian is of the utmost importance. 

Of all the staff in the school, none is more knowledgeable about available 
information and resources, especially in regard to current and newly pub- 
lished or produced material. 



Materials within the classroom itself must be stored or arranged 
in such a manner that they are easily accessible to groups. Much time is 
lost by the instructor's having to run from locked storeroom to locked 
closet obtaining materials for different groups. Responsible use of limited 
materials is a valuable social learning in itself. 

SCHEDULING • . 



A block or semi -block schedule serves the needs of this program far 
better t h a n the standard six or seven fifty-minute period day. Operating 
wi th i n a two-hour block allows for much more freedom from the classroom. 
Short vis it s to the community by the clas s or small groups are made possible 
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such as a visit to the city sewage treatment plant or a group discussion 
with a city councilman. This block scheduling also makes possible the 
use of speakers and community resource people without fear of running out 
of time or into the next period. Additional time is gained, when needed, 
by placing these blocks on either side of the lunch period. 

Because of district-wide scheduling it is sometimes difficult to 
work in a schedule of blocks every day of the week. Utilizing block sche- 
duling on Tuesdays and Thursdays, for example, is quite satisfactory as 
far as arranging speakers, trips, and other activities. 

The primary difficulty in implementing a block scheduling program, 
if this type of scheduling does not exist, is in moving fellow teachers 
to change from a traditional scheduling pattern. Many teachers have taught 

in 45- or 50-minute period situations for so long that they are quite appre 
hensive about any change. In such a case, the instructor trying to bring 
about a change in scheduling must proceed carefully and tactfully. A 
trial period of several weeks is usually enough to convince a reluctant 
colleague that this schedule serves his needs as well as yours. 

GROUP ELANS 



Each group is given a "group plan 1 ' which is unique to its subject 
area. The plan involves a series of from five to ten very general ques- 
tions. These questions serve as areas of research within a given subject. 
Again, what is done with these group plans — how they are developed, re- 
searched, and presented— is the responsibility of the group. 

The group plans cover the following topics within each particular 
subject area: 
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A. Define the subject area. 

B. What is the problem, especially in relation to our local 
area? 

C. How does the problem affect plants and animals? 

D. How does this problem affect man? 

E. What local, state, and federal agencies are responsible 
for and can control this problem? 

F. What private organizations are concerned with this parti- 
cular problem or area? 

G- What is the future of this particular problem or area if 
current rates or, trends continue? 

H. What alternatives do we have? 

I. What can the individual do? 



Obviously, these questions may be adapted to fit a particular locale, 
or problems within a particular community or area. 

The following question package is distributed to each student in 
the class, so that each has a copy of his own group plan, of plans of the 
other groups, and the general directions. This aids the student in know- 
ing what materials he or she is responsible for. 



0 
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The instructor does not necessarily have to know the answers to' 
all the questions. His job is to help the students ask the right questions 
and to search along with them for the 






The instructor's role is 
also to impose "quality control" on the findings, which is done through 
his evaluation.. 
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Purpose of Your Group 

A. To become informed about your subject area, to become. an "expert" 
on that subject. 

B. To inform the rest of the class about your subject* 



A. 

In becoming informed, your group can use the following resources: 

Newspaper articles - • 

Magazines 
Speakers 

Group field trips (after school or on Saturdays) 

Books 

People in the community 

Correspondence with agencies, companies, or indi- 
viduals. 

Movies or filmstrips 

Anything else you may find appropriate 

Your group will be given a specific reading source to help 
familiarize you with your subject. After you, ^re familiar with it, 
you may begin relating this knowledge to the Skagit Valley and 
Burlington* 

To help you in your discovery of your subject area, your group 
is furnished with a short set of very general questions. What you 
do with these questions, how you develop them, and the initiative, 
creativity, and thought you apply to them are the things upon which 
your final evaluation will be based. 



B. 

To inform the rest of the class, you may consider the following: 

1. A scrapbook containing articles , drawings, diagrams, 
pamphlets, or anything else connected with your subject 
area which you may wish to include. Subject matter di- 
rectly related to - the Skagit Valley should be kept 
separate from national items. 

2. Bulletin boards* These are inforiiiative as well as 
appealing to look at . \ ; 

3. Class presentations* These may be in the form of ap 

; : : experiment , a demons tratxbh, or a talk 6n something 

•• in your ? subject area.y^v 'If;; ' 



1 . 

2 * 

3* 

"-••4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 
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4. Movies. Various sources are available. Find your own. 



5. 


Outside speakers. You find them. 


6. 


Whole class field trips. Money may limit these. 


7. 


Displays. These may be in the classroom, in the school 
display case, or in the community. 


8. 


Handouts. These might go to the class, the school, teachers, 
or the community. 


9. 


Games. Games might familiarize people with your subject or 
with a problem related to it. 


10. 


Anything else you think of which would be appropriate in 
informing the rest of the class about your subject. 



Study group topics are as follows: 



1. 


Solid waste disposal and recycling 


2. 


Community planning and development 


3. 


Wildlife management 


4. 


Water pollution 


5. 


Air pollution 


6. 


Population 


7*. 


Lumbering and related industries 



8. Natural resources 



‘ 9. 


Skagit Valley geography “ ; ■ 


10. 


Pesticides . -'y . vV. ' 



Various sources of information have been provided. Using that in- 
formation and informing the rest of the class about your subject is YOUR job 

Xt is suggested that you keep a notebook yri-th a separate section for 
each of the above listed subject areas. Yoti^jg oELiilbe responsible for infor- 
mation presented by all other groups, and a notebook is a good way to keep 
track of your information and keep it organized. ” 
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Group Plan Air Pollution 

Reading source ; Our Precarious Habitat , Ch. 10, Melvin A. Bernarde. 

1. What is air pollution? 

2. What part and how much of the Earth* s shell of air are 
we polluting? 

3. What effect does air pollution have on human health, both 
mental and physical? 

4. What are the effects of air pollution on plants and trees? 

5. What agency (or agencies) is responsible for air pollution 
control in our area? Xn the state? In the nation? 

6. What are the sources of air pollution in Skagit County? 



7- What is being done by these sources of air pollution to 
control continued contribution? 

8. How can the individual help to reduce air pollution? 



O 

ERIC 
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Group Plan Community Planning and Development 



Reading source: The Environmental Handbook , p* 182, ” The Highway and 

the City”; p. 234, f 'The Recovery of Cities.” 



1 . What are zoning and comprehensive planning? 

2. What agencies are instrumental in community planning, zoning, 
and enforcement in Burlington? In the Skagit Valley? 

3. Are Burlington and the Skagit Valley "planned 11 ? 

,4. What steps must a citizen go through before constructing 
any sort of building in Burlington? Outside a town in 
the Skagit Valley? 



5. What happens when community planning is not used? 




Group Plan 



Lumbering and Related Industries 



Reading source: Trees for Tomorrow , American Forest Products Industry. 

Conservation Field Study Tours , Society of American Foresters. 



1. What types of trees are logged in the Skagit Valley? 
Western Washington? Washington State? 

2. What various methods are used in harvesting and processing 
trees? 

3 . What agencies, companies, or departments control forests 
in the Skagit Valley? 

4. What industries are associated with or considered part of 
the lumber industry? 

5. How do projected needs of forest products compare to proj- 
ected numbers of trees available? 

♦6. What . other uses do our forests have besides logging? 



O 
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Group Plan 



Natural Resources 



Reading source: Science and Your Future , Herman and N. Schneider, 



1. Our three general types of natural resources are renew- 
able, limited, and cyclic* What natural resources fit 
into each of these categories? 



2, What methods are used to obtain the best possible use of 
our natural resources? 



3, What are the major natural resources of the Skagit Valley? 
Those used on a commercial basis? Those used otherwise? 

4* What local, county, state, and federal agencies are re- 
sponsible for the care of our natural resources? 



What private organizations are responsible for the use 
and care of our natural resources? 



6. What alternatives do we have to current uses of our natural 
resources? 



7. What can the individual do to obtain the best possible use 
of our natural resources? 



Ch. 14 
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Group Plan 



Pesticides 



Reading source: Silent Spring y Rachel Carson. 



1. What is a pesticide? 

2. More concern is being expressed each day regarding the use 
of pesticides and other chemicals. What are some of the 
pesticides and chemicals about which there is much con- 
cern? 



3. What effects are pesticides and chemicals beginning to 
have on wildlife and plants for which they were not orig- 
inally intended? 

4. What do food chains, food webs, and cycles have to do with 
pesticides and chemicals? 

5. What local, state, and federal agencies are responsible 
for the control and testing of pesticides and chemicals 
in the Skagit Valley? 



6. What kinds of chemicals and pesticides are currently being 
used commercially in the Skagit Valley? 



7. What kinds of chemicals and pesticides are currently being 
used in the home in the Skagit Valley? 

What can the individual do to help reduce future chemical 
and pesticidal damage? 



8 . 
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Group Plan 



Population 



Reading source: The Population Bomb , Paul Ehrlich. High School 

Biology , BSCS Green version. 

1. What demonstrations and experiments from the BSCS Biology 
Green version help you in your understanding of population? 

2. What are past, present, and projected future world growth 
rates? 



3. What are the implications if world population growth con- 
tinues at projected rates? 



4. What is the population growth rate of Skagit County? 

5. What may be the result if Skagit County population growth 
continues at the projected rate? 

6. What alternatives do we have, or what needs to be done? 



7. What private and governmental agencies are concerned with 
the growth of population? 

8. In what ways is growth controlled in plant populations? In 
animal populations (other than human populations) ? 

9. What can the individual do to help prevent a population 

crisis? /‘.iV 
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Group Plan 



Skagit Valley Geography 



Reading source: Science and Your Future, Herman and N. Schneider, 

Ch. 7. 



lm What is the basic composition of the earth? 

2, What are the various ways by which the earth's surface 
is formed and changed? How are mountains made? How 
are mountains torn down? 



3* What are the major geographic features of the Skagit 
Valley? 



4. How was each of the features created, beginning with the 
first formed and following through the last? 



5. What changes are occurring now? 



6* How is man affecting these changes in the Skagit Valley? 



7* How is man changing the Skagit Valley? 
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Group Plan Solid Waste Disposal and Recycling 



Reading source: Our Precarious Habitat , Melvin Bernarde, Ch* 9; The 

Voter y s Guide to Environmental Politics , Garrett DeBell, Chi - 1; 
Not So Rich As You Think , George Stewart, Chi 6-10* 



1- What is solid waste? 



What methods have been used in the past to take care of 
solid waste? 



What new methods are now being used or considered as alter 
natives in the disposing of solid wastes? 



4* How is solid waste disposed of in Burlington? In Skagit 
County? 



5- What problems now exist in Skagit County in regard to 
solid waste disposal? 



6* What alternatives are open to Skagit County, or are being 
considered, for solid waste disposal? 



^ • What can the individual do to reduce the amount of solid 

waste accumulation? 
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Group Plan 



Water Pollution 






Reading source: Our Precarious Habitat » Melvin Bemarde, Ch. 7-8* 



1. What is water pollution? 

2* What effect does water pollution have on lakes, rivers, 
and streams? 



3. What effect does water pollution have on human health, 
both mental and physical? 



4* What is the effect of water pollution on plants and trees? 

5* What agencies are responsible for water pollution control 

and quality at the local, county, state, and federal levels? 



6. What are the types and sources of water pollution in Skagit 
County? 

7- What is being done by the sources of water pollution in 
Skagit County to control their continued contribution? 



8* How can the individual help prevent or reduce water pollution? 
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Group Plan Wildlife Management 

Reading source: America 1 s Endangered Wildlife Laycock. Pamphlets 

from various agencies. 



1. What local, state, and federal agencies work with wildlife 
in the Skagit Valley? 



2. What private organizations are concerned with the manage- 
ment of wildlife? 



3. In what ways is wildlife ,f used ,f ? 



4. What are the major types of wildlife that these agencies 
work with in the Skagit Valley? 

5. What other kinds of wildlife do we find in this area, and 
what, if anything, do the agencies have to do with them? 



6. What are n endangered ,f species? 

7. What wildlife species in the Skagit Valley can be consid- 
ered an endangered species? 



8. What effect has man had on Skagit Valley wildlife? 




UTILIZATION OF "EXPERTS" 

The expertise which the groups gain may be utilized in many ways. 
The first and foremost responsibility of the group lies in informing the 
rest of the class about its particular subject area. The group can also 
serve as a learning source for lower grades, as speakers and as informa- 
tion sources. The individual can serve as an "expert 1 * in his own home < 
and the "experts" can give presentations, either individually or in groups 
before local clubs and organizations. 

Each group can write one section of a newspaper series dealing 
with the community and the environment. The local newspaper is usually 
quite receptive to this type of project. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation is an area in which each instructor must adopt what 
best suits his standards. The evaluation process should take into con- 
sideration the following points: 

• How does the group function as a group? 

• How does the individual contribute to the proper func- 
tioning of the group? 

• What has the group done with its materials and information 
(presenting and Informing) ? 

0 The individual should not be compared with others within 

the group or class. Try to consider instead the growth or 
improvement of that individual compared with his level of 
awareness and achievement before he began the exercise. 

Fact-opinion papers written by the students on each presentation 



or area given to the class serve as a form of evaluation, as well as a 
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reference source, when returned, to the students. Grades on bulletin 
boards, scrapbooks, and other presentations and forms of communication 
also aid in evaluating the group and the individual. 



A tremendous help in recording and remembering the ideas and ini— 
tiative of each group and student is a notebook in which the instructor 
can jot down various impressions as events occur. This is a far better 
method than trying to recall just what a certain student did during the 
first part of the program. 



Basis for Evaluation - Sample 
Group : 

1. Scrapbook 

2. Written report 

3. Oral reports 

4. Group cooperation 

5. Work with outside 
resources 

6. Imagination 
7* Initiative 



Individual : 

1. Group grade 

2. Test grades 

3. Contribution to the 
group 

4. Cooperation within the 
group 

5. Improvement related to 
earlier achievement level 





ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CONCEPTS 



The following list of fundamental concepts dealt with in environ- 
mental education is taken from R. Roth, "Fundamental Concepts for En- 
vironmental Management Education (K-16)," in Outlines of Environmental 
Education, C. Schoenfeld, Ed., Denbar Educational Research Services, Inc., 
Madison, Wis., 1971. 

1. Living things are interdependent with one another and 
their environment. 

2. The management of natural resources to meet the needs of 
successive generations demands long-range planning. 

3. Man has been a factor affecting piunt and animal succession 
and environmental processes. 

4. Environmental management involves the application of know- 
ledge from many different disciplines. 

5. Modem man affects the structure of his environment. 

6. Esthetic resources and recreational facilities of economic 
and non -economic value are becoming increasingly important 
in leisure-time activities. 

7. Man has the ability to manipulate and change the environment. 

8. A knowledge of the social, physical, and biological sciences 
and humanities is important for environmental understanding. 

9. Social and technological changes alter the interrelationships , 
importance, and uses for natural resources. 

10. There are certain risks taken, and limitations experienced, 
when manipulating the natural environment. 

11. Resource depletion can be slowed by the development and adop- 
tion of alternatives. 
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12. Environmental management has effects on individuals and 
social institutions. 

13. Man's need for food, fiber, and minerals increases as pop- 
ulations expand and levels of consumption rise. 



18. Increased population mobility is changing the nature of 
the demands upon some resources. 

19. Options available to future generations must not be fore- 
closed. 



20. A variety of institutional structures are involved in plan- 
ning and managing the environment. 

21. Hun ting regulations are useful in maintaining and restoring 
populations as well as in distributing the game harvest. 

22. Multiple use is a practice in which a given land area func- 
tions in two or more compatible ways. 



24. Architecture can be one of the positively persuasive influ- 
ences in developing a congenial environment. 



25. Zoning is a practice in which land uses are prescribed based 
upon value judgments regarding the needs of society. 



28. The economy of a region depends upon the utilization of its 
natural , human and cultural resources over time. 

29. Economic efficiency does not always result in conservation of 
a natural resource- 

30. The distribution or location of resources in relation to 
population, technological, and economic factors are critical 
to problems of resource conservation and use. 
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The political and economic strength of a country is in 
part dependent upon its access to domestic and foreign re- 
sources and international relationships. 



Conservation policy is determined by the interaction of 
science and technology; social and political factors; and 
esthetic, ethical, and economic considerations. 



Conventional cost-benefit analyses do not always result 
in sound conservation decisions. 



A sound natural resource policy is dependent upon a flexible 
political system, pragmatically appraising and reappraising 
policies and programs in terms of their effect upon the 
public interest and in light of scientific knowledge about 
the natural resources. 



Consumption practices are constantly being expanded by our 
ability to produce and create wants and markets, which 
affects the rate of resource use. 



Individuals tend to select short term economic gains, of- 
ten at the expense of greater long-term environmental bene- 
fits. 



Choices between needs (essentials) and wants or desires 
(nonessentials) are often in conflict. 



Safe waste disposal, including the reduction of harmful and 
cumulative effects of various solids, liquids, gases, radio- 
active wastes, and heat, is important if the well-being of 
man and the environment is to be preserved. 



Pollutants and contaminants are produced by natural and 
man-made processes. 

Increasing human populations, rising levels of living and 
the resultant demands for greater industrial and agricultural 
productivity promotes increasing environmental contamination. 
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There is no guarantee that a group will uncover all of the 
aforementioned concepts. This is just a listing of the ideas and con- 
cepts which may be uncovered by the students in the process of this 
program. With the aid of the instructor and other resource people, the 
great majority of these concepts, plus many more, will be unveiled by 
the students. The primary function of this listing is to illustrate the 
potential of such a program. 

Following each of the subject area titles below is a series of 
numbers which correspond to the numbers of Roth’s environmental concepts. 
For example, the number 1 following ’’solid waste disposal and recycling” 
tells us that the concept ’’living things are interdependent with one 
another and their environment 1 ' is contained within that particular subject 
area and group plan. 



Entire program: 


i. 


2, 3, 


4, 


5, 


6, 7, 


8, 


9, 10, 11, 12, 1 


3, 18, 


19, 


, 20, 


21, 


22 


, 24, 


25, 


28, 


29, 


32, 


33, 


34, 


36, 




44 , 


, 45, 


46 




















Solid waste disposal 


1, 


2, 4, 


5, 


7, 


8, 9, 


11 


, 12, 


13, 


18, 


19, 


20, 


28, 


and recycling: 


29, 


, 32, 


34, 


36 


, 44, 


46 














Population: 


1, 


6, 11 


, 12, 


13, 13 


, 19, 20 












Air pollution: 


1, 


4, 5, 


9, 


11 


, 12, 


13, 


18, 


19, 


20, 


29, 


34, 


36, 




45. 


, 46 






















Water pollution: 


1, 


3, 4, 


5, 


6, 


7, 9, 


11 


i 12, 


18, 


19, 


20, 


22, 


29, 




32. 


, 34, 


36, 


45 


, 46 
















Wildlife management: 


1, 


2, 3, 


4, 


5, 


6, 7, 


10 


, 11, 


12, 


13, 


18, 


19, 


20, 




21 . 


> 22, 


29, 


32 


, 34, 


36, 


45, 


46 










Community planning 


1, 


4, 5, 


6, 


7, 


8, 11 


, 12, 13 


, 18 


, 19 


, 20 


, 24 


, 25, 


and development: 


34. 


, 36, 


45, 


46 


















Natural resources! 


1, 


2, 3, 


4, 


5, 


6, 9, 


10 


,11, 


12, 


13, 


18, 


19 , 


20, 22, 




28. 


> 29, 


32, 


33 


, 34, 


36, 


45, 


46 




- 






Lumbering and re- 


1, 


2, 3, 


4, 


5, 


6, 9, 


10 


, 11, 


12, 


13, 


18, 


19, 


20, 22, 


lated industries: 


28. 


> 29, 


32, 


33 


, 34, 


36, 


45, 


46 











O 
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Pesticides: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 19, 20, 29, 36, 45 

46 

Skagit Valley geo- 1» 4, 5,6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 19, 20, 45, 46 
graphy: 
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APPENDICES 



Appendix A. 
Appendix B* 
Appendix C. 
Appendix D. 
Appendix E. 



Student Correspondence 

Student-Originated Information for Distribution 
Resource Bibliographical Information 
Student Papers on Speakers, Field trips, and Movies 
Excerpts from Group Plan Research 
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APPENDIX A. STUDENT CORRESPONDENCE 



Included are examples of the type of letter which the groups used in 
soliciting information, and the responses to some of those letters. 

The responses on pages 46 and 47 are included to show student involve- 
ment outside the classroom in concern over environmental issues. 
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Hoouo[ 





Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is a pleasure to send the enclosed material which we hope meets your needs. 



Sincerely yours. 




John P. Miller 
Director 
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Friends of The Earth 

451 Pacific San Francisco California 941 a 



Dear Friend: 



-ERIC 



« dif£ r nt twnss 

and we are concerned about the future we *11 inherit " U Seine of^ ^ ^ Dh t bit 
air and water pollution. Others want to SoHl^re wS? 2 ShV ^ 
to explore and if that wilderness will contain wilSlJJe ^ fL^ SSS J eft 
some help with your reports. Kost of you £* S’ yofo^ ST* 

2“ S^haT'S Sf “we^S^r^S-heL^ 

s^r i srwi 1 io ! ^hS3rrs^^ P Ser c S2 l ’'^ m °T^ y ’ 

X%i Sfe a S^ £ ^ 

Whether you asked to help us or asked us to help you we n^ed vonr H^Tr, --p 
are to bring about change. You can help by keepi^ inf^ed 1 lf We 

parents and friends to do the same and Sw ?' by your 

our suggestions or discovering your own ne£ wsy^f £ action, following 

shSrr^r h SopS=r?iifi SvS^ch 1 ^! T reCy<:lin G. fc y selective buying-in 
^ - Llie spyj-e which is m harmony with the earth. 

organizations such as^SSds^ S^Jth° ^ThJir ^ ^ oinin ^ 

will enable us to continue to work for^?~« ^ 1 memberships and contributions 
and wildlife to inhabit theie. “ “* Vater ' “• Wild places 

Poz* your report infomation you v i XI -p-frifl » * . . 

have become inoreasingl-»- aware of +hf> ™,m ^ ibra:r:Les the best source. Libraries 
information to their shelves. You can^l ^ 1C '* aoncern 311(1 are adding environmental 
the Scientists* Insti^X^ If* *5^*" “““**» out by 

.Por^our debates get Lg£i**~VE 

Book, environmental issues, Universitv of L^J ST S and Debate Source 

Eugene, Oregon). You c&n also . °j re S on ^ Bm* 68, Prince Lucien Ball, 

the change, you— like us— have to beSS a.±°b^m^ d Bllfc toT the action, 

are fighting herd to member ^ 

We hope you join with us. 

XT oM &dd ctAjuf un& 

Jl4- J*-»— CL- Ux>f<4*- <jd- CtffTO&xJ < £ c ’ *£+-4 

^ M — — Jf- 
r NF !Xr j?i Yo fc^yx N ?^ lon^p.r.s 
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Population Dynamics 




People / 

/ Reso 

13201 - 9th Avenue N.W. 



Resources 



Seattle, Washington 98177 



(206) EM 4-4112 



March 5. 1971 



Miss Debbie Hobkirk 
Box 505 
Burlington 
Washington 98233 

Dear Debbie, 

I am glad to learn that you are studying population, for 
I believe that it Is terribly Important to understand what 
more growth means, 

I hope that there will be an opportunity for many 
millions of Americans to live In Washington - I Just hope 
that they dont do it all at the same time. More people means 
more pressure on the land to provide more food for these people. 
It means more houses, and more land for housing. Instead of for 
other purposes. It means crowded schools, especially In the 
cities. But you might think that there Is lots of land around 
Burlington that seems to be going to waste. The ecologists are 
trying to tell us that it It not - every bit of it is already 
being used for some purpose - to support a forest, to provide 
food for humans. Much of the land is there for wilderness. 

Its usef uln ess to man may not be readily apparent but it is there 

You may say that there are not too many people near you. 

You must remember that It Is the small towns of America that have 
created too many people in the cities by migrating there. 

There ‘is a solution - every family must have no more than 
two children. This is much better than having everyone living 
worse and worse and worse. So please study population carefully 
for the next few years, so you will understand it well* and 
know the problems that too many people will Create for your 
children. 



With warm best wishes. 





/) 

/V-c : C ^ 

George C Denniston M.D. 
Vice President 
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SKAGIT COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 

COURTHOUSE • MOUNT VERNON. WASHINGTON *8273 • TELEPHONE 336-2137 

EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS IN COOPERATION WITH THE COLLEGE 
OF AGRICULTURE. WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY AND THE U*S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

March 8* 1971 



Debbie Mitchell 
1209 Curtis Street 
Burlington, “Wash. 98233 

Dear Debbie: 

Your question about the changes in the physical environment in the 
Skagit Valley is quite comprehensive. We do not have any publications 
that I could send that would be too helpful to you. We have one 
publication called "Skagit County Agriculture” that gives the history of 
the development in Skagit County, We have provided library copies to many 
schools but at this time we have only our file copies in the Extension 
Office in the Courthouse. You are welcome to come into the office between 
8:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. each day to look through this publication. 

The Soil Conservation Service may have some more specific information in 
regards to their work in diking and draining the Skagit flats. ' This has 
been one of the biggest physical changes in the area. The Sofil Conservation 
Service is located at 1519 South 2nd Street in Mount Vernon. " 

X will try to relate to you some of the physical changes that have taken 
place with emphasis in the area of agriculture. The first K agricultural 
white settlement was located on Fidalgo island in 1859. In 1863 settlement 
was started in the delta area. At this time most of the delta area was 
heavily timbered. The people that started farming in the delta area found 
the soil very rich. When this became known there was great effort made to 
clear land to put it into agriculture. Most of the western part of the 
county was owned by timber companies. The clearing of land followed the 
logging of the timber. This was not true in all cases. I live on Fir 
Island and my neighbor , who was here when the original clearing took place 
of much of that area, tells me that much of the large fir trees there were 
cut down, sawed up and burned just to get rid of them to be able to clear 
the land. 

A great system of drainage and diking districts has prevented the flooding 
and encouraged the removal of water so that the land can be more productive. 

The question of how to handle the flooding of the river and how much 
additional diking and containment, is necessary, is a big question of today. 
However, the original clearing of these forests, the’ diking of the river 
and draining of the land has provided milliors of dollars of income to the 
people of Skagit County. You asked the question was this good or bad. I 
believe you should determine that answer. 

O 
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Debbie Mitchell 
March 8, 1971 
Page 2 
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There have been changes in the eastern end of the county primarily in 
the building of dams. This has covered much timber land but at the same 
time it has provided electric power and recreational facilities for many 
people. Although this is not designed for flood control, these dams do 
help some in preventing flooding when a few inches on the river level makes 
a difference between containing the river or the river going over it dikes. 

A great deal of land is being taken for use by highways. You will note as 
you cross the valley floor that the highway is taking thousands of acres of 
some of the prime agricultural land. This is a considerable physical 
environmental change and this will continually put more pressure on this 
agricultural land for highways, commercial establishments and other businesses. 

I have tried to point out a few of the physical enviornmenta 1 changes to 
help you identify how man has changed the Skagit Valley. I hope you are 
able to find the necessary information. 



JTC : s jw 



Sincerely, 

SKAGIT COUNTY EXTENSION SERVICE 




4 . ( 4 *^ 4 ^ 



(/ * // 
jck T. Crawforp 

County Extension Agent 





GEORGIA- PACIFIC 

CORPORATION 



P.O. BOX 1236 • 



BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 9822S • 205-733-4410 



March 9, 1971 



Miss Susie Miller 

Route 4, Box 473-B 

Sedro Woolley, Washington 98294 

Dear Miss Miller: 



The Bellingham Division of Georgia-Pacific recycles 
old used papers on a paper machine referred to as ari'8-cyclinder 
counterflow vat paperboard machine n . To describe the workings 
of this machine and its auxiliary equipment would fill a book. We 
at Georgia-Pacific would rather invite you and your eighth grade 
c las s to visit the Paperboard Mill for a tour and a lecture which 
would give you an excellent understanding of how paper is recycled 
and the m an y technological and economic problems involved. 



If your class decides they would like to do this, please 
call me at 733-4410, Georgia-Pacific, Bellingham, and I will make 
all the necessary arrangements. . 



Sincerely, 



a 






Warren Mowry 

Division Sales Coordinator 



.REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 

NORTHWEST PUBLIC RELATIONS 

March 26, 1971 



Miss Susie Miller* 

Route 4, Box 473-B 

Sedro-Woolley , Washington 98284 
Dear* Susie: 

We ar*e pleased to know you found the material we 
sent you helpful. 

Enclosed ar*e six more copies of the pamphlet you 
requested. 

Feel free to contact us at any time for additional 
information . 

Cordially , 

* *► 

(Mrs.)Dixie Vice 
Secretary 



DV 




REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY „ 

6629 N. E. 82ND AVENUE - PORTLAND.’ OREGON 97220 



PORTAL OAKS 
- 503/255-6132 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON 



OFFICE OF T ME GOVERNOR 



OLYMPIA 



DANIEL «J. EVANS 

governor March 10, 1971 



Dani Chopot 

1833 Maple Drive 

Burlington, Washington 98233 

Dear Dani: 

Thank you for your letter in support of the acqui- 
sition of the Pass Lake area by the Washington State 
Parks and Recreation Commission. 

The State Parks Commission did, at its February 22, 

1971, meeting take steps to obtain advance funds f rom • 
The Nature Conservancy for the purpose, of holding this 
property until funding is available through the State 
of Washington. The Nature Conservancy has contacted 
the owners of the land with regard to purchasing the 
property. It is my hope that' an announcement will soon 
be made that the Heilman property has been acquired so 
that it might be preserved for the people of Washington. 

Your interest in the preservation and conservation of 
this beautiful area is to be commended. 



Sincerely, 




Daniel J. Evans 



Governor 
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HENRY M. JACKSON. WASH.. CHAIRMAN 
CLINTON F. ANDERSON. N. MIX. GORDON A L LO TT. COLO. 
ALAN BIBLC, NEV. LEN B. JORDAN. IDAHO 

PRANK CHURCH, IDAHO PAUL J. FANNIN. ME. 

PRANK EL MOSS. UTAH CUFFORO P. HANSEN, WTO. 

QUENTIN N. BURDICK. N. DAK. MARK O. HATFIELD, OREO. 

OEOROC MCGOVERN. S- DAK. TED STEVENS. ALASKA 

LEE METCALF, MONT. HENRY BCLLMON. OKLA. 

MIKE ORAVEL. ALASKA 

JERRY T, VEFKLER, STAFF DIRECTOR 



<Scnoic 

committee: on 

INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
Washington. D.C. 20510 



March 5» 1971 



Miss Sherri Erickson 
109 South Section Street 
Burlington, Washington 

Dear Miss Erickson: 

Thank you for your recent letter 
regarding the sale of* the Pass Lake property. 

Contrary to speculation this land has 
not "been sold to a private developer. Charles 
H. Odegaard, State Parks Director, recently- 
announced that the Nature Conservancy, a non-profit 
organization dedicated to the preservation of the 
environment, would advance funds to hold the property 
until the State could finance the purchase. In the 
interim the State will proceed with its recreational 
development . 

As you may know, I sponsored the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act of 19&5 which 
established a fund to assist state and local 
governments in acquiring and developing park and 
recreation areas. Monies provided hy this Act 
have been used to purchase and develop over 65 
recreational areas in our State. I am reasonably 
sure that the Land and Water Conservation Fund -monies 
w ilX also be used to purchase the Pass Lake property, 
r 

I appreciate your interest in this matter. 
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APPENDIX B. STUDENT ORIGINATED INFORMATION FOR DISTRIBUTION 



The following papers illustrate how the groups may use their expertise 
in informing the rest of the class and the general public about environ- 
mental issues. These publications were entirely student initiated, com- 
posed, and produced. Most groups producing publications also chose to 
distribute them throughout their neighborhoods, discussing the papers 
with the people as they went. The response from parents, teachers, and 
neighbors was overwhelmingly in favor of this type of activity. 



V 
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Phosphates in Determents 

An Important Message • 
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An Audubon Guide to 

PESTICIDE DO'S AND DON'TS* 

Do not use combinations. Do not buy insecticides in mixtures, insec- 
ticides in herbicides, or fertilizers with either insecticides or 
herbicides in them. 

Do not use mercury compounds or mercury treated seeds. 

Avoid at all costs, the following long-lived, fat-soluble chemicals: 
Aldrin, Dieldrin, DDT, Endrin, Heptachlor. All of these tend to be 
magnified in natural ecosystems by being passed from ona link to another 
in food chains, and thus poison the whole landscape. This has been the 
greatest ecological blunder of the generation. 



THE PROBLEM 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


HOUSEHOLD PESTS 
ants 


In old woodwork, dust desiccant powders into 
cracks along walls (silica gels like Dri-DIe 
or SG67, or diatomaceous earths like Perma- 
Guard). For ant nests in lawn or ant pathways _ 
into buildings, a small amount of chlordane 
may be necessary. Always cover up treated areas. 
Use Diazinon for infrequent spray. 


bedbugs, cock- 
roaches, fleas, 
s i 1 verf ish 


Use desiccants (as above) or malathion or Dia- 
zinon, both short-lived phospate chemicals. 


mosqui toes 


Eliminate stagnant water; use pyrethrins and oil 
on standing water that cannot be eliminated to 
kill larvae (having established that they are 
present); use short-lived phosphates like abate 
(naled), Dihrom, malathion as adulticides. 


termi tes 


Chlordane (as for difficult ant problems) 


wasps, hornets, 
etc. 


Apply rotenone to nest after darkness and coolness 
have made the insects dormant, and cover tightly 
with cotton batting after generous dusting. Deft- 
ness and care are essential since these insects 
are dangerous when aroused. 


GARDEN PESTS 
aphids 

*1he Audubon Society 


Can often be washed off; otherwise, use nicotine 
sulphate (Black Flag), pyrethrum, rotenone, mala- 
thion . 
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caterpillars Rotenone, Diazinon, methoxychlor, or the carbary! 

Sevin. 



chi ggers 


Halathion. 


cutworms 


Diazinon, Sevin. 


earwigs 


Try desiccants in dry places; chlordane for very 
difficult areas. 


grasshoppers 


Diazinon, Sevin 



gypsy moths In our opinion, this Is an overrated forest pest* 

Officials in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
York are hysterical over it just now, but southern 
New England states who have lived with It have 
learned to relax* Occasional heavy defoliation 
may kill, at the most, one in twenty trees that 
would not have lived anyway, most often on ridge- 
tops (or sandy areas) that produce, noth i ng val- 
uable as timber* This culling process actually 
benefits most Northeastern woodlands which are 
overstocked with oak. What is needed — and what 
the U.S. Forest Service has at last undertaken-- 
is basic research on the ecology of gypsy moth/ 
forest interactions. If your state or community 
has funds for gypsy moth, control, insist that 
they support this research* If you can't dissuade 
the sprayers, insist on spot treatment on!/. Use 
Sevin. 



Japanese beetles 


Milky spore disease (from 
oratory, Clinton Corners, 
grubs; malathion or Sevin 


Fairfax Biological Lab- 
New York) for soi 1 
for adults. 


lawn moths 


Diazinon, Sevin 




leaf hoppers, leaf 


Diazinon 




miners, leaf rollers 






mites (red spiders) 


oi 1 spray, hot water 




scale Insects 


Diazinon, malathion, Sevin 


i 




Malathion, Seven 
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thr i ps 



Nicotine sulphate, Diazinon, malathion, rotenone 



wi reworms 



Diaz! non 



wood borers 



Diaz! non 



(Note: Diazinon (Spectraci de) Is a broad-spectrum, 

reasonably short-lived phosphate that does not build 
up in food chains* It is thus broadly effective. But, 
like Baytex, it has a peculiarly increased toxicity to 
birds; hence, do not spray a bush that may have an ac- 
tive birds nest.) 
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FISH ECOLOGY 

Cornell University 
Cons. 439 



COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OF COMMON ORGANIC INSECTICIDES ON FISH 
(Data based on lab experiments with fathead minnows) 



Toxicant 


96-hr 


TLm 


Endrin 


1.0 


PPb 


Toxaphene 


7.5 


If 


Dieldrin 


16.0 


II 


DDT 


32.0 


If 


Aldrin 


33.0 


tf 


Chlordane 


52.0 


If 


Lindane 


62.0 


If 


Methoxychlor 


64.0 


ft 


Heptachlor 


94.0 


ff 


EPN 


0.20 ppm 


Para-Oxon 


0.33 " 


Parathion 


1.4 


If 


Tepp 


1.7 


It 


BHC 


2.3 


If 


Chlorothion 


3.2 


IV 


Systox 


3.6 


If 


Sevin 


6.7 


1 V 


Methyl parathion 


8.3 


It 


Malathion 


12.5 


tf 


OMPA 


121.0 


If 


Dipterex 


180.0 


If 



^Concentration of the pesticide at which 
half of the fathead minnows died in 
96 hours. 




From Henderson, C., Q. H. Pickering, and C. M. TarzwelT, "The Toxi- 
city of organic phosphorus and chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides 
to fish," Biological Problems in Water Pollution 2:76-88. 
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APPENDIX C. RESOURCE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 



Most of the following information originated with the Sierra Club and 
is excellent as far as covering several subject areas in depth in the 
various media. This material . should be of great value to the beginning 
teacher or any instructor trying to build a background of environmental 
information. 

This listing should also be made available to the groups at the beginning 
of the project so that they will have access to the information through 
the entire period of the project. 



O 
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BOOKS 

.ind stull 



The User's Guide to the Protection of the Environment , by Paul Swatek, A Friends of 
the Earth jBaffan tine Book. Paperback $7.25. 

The Voter’s Guide to Environmental Politics , Garrett DeBeJJ, Ed., A Friends of the 
Earth /Ballantine Book. Paperback $.95. 



These guide books published by Friends of the Earth bring a new and needed skepticism 
to both consumerism and politics. They are particularly valuable because they bring 
together in one place much formerly scattered material on living environmentally and 
how The System works. 




The User’s Guide tackles every aspect of living from home heating to detergents. Its 
thesis is “Every consumer decision you make has an environmental impact. Every time 
you visit the supermarket, buy a ticket to travel, choose a place to live your choices 
have an effect ... on the quality of the air you breathe and the water you drink." 

The User’s Guide shows the consumer how he can say “no" to certain environmental 
insults and that he can make better decisions than the so-called experts. The book 
fails, however, to point out forcefully enough that the consumer is really prevented 
from making environmentally sound decisions most of the time because environmentally 
sound alternatives don’t exist. 



The Voter’s Guide exposes a purposefully murky subject — the workings of government— 
and presents guidelines for those who would work within the system for environmental 
sanity. It provides practical, step-by-step instructions on how to influence congressmen 
and federal agencies. It \s remarkable because it emphasizes the difficulty of being 
effective with Congress and the downright impossibility of getting anywhere with a 
federal agency. 

Together these volumes are as comprehensive as any already on the environmental 
bookshelf. Although they assume a working knowledge of the environmental calami- 
ties confronting us the User’s Guide contains a bibliography for those who would read 
further and the Voter’s Guide contains a list of organizations which provide informa- 
tion and action on environmental problems. 



For $2.20 plus tax these volumes make good biodegradeable gifts for everyone on your 
Christmas shopping list. 
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WATER POLLUT ION 



1. Books 



Community Action Program for Water 
Pollution Control 182 pp. 

National Association of Counties 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 ($1.00) 

Big Water Fight 
(League of Women Voters Education Fund) 
Stephen Greene Press 
Brattleboro, Vt. 



Environmental Engineering: A Guide 
to Industrial Pollution Control 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York, N.Y. 10036 ($2.50) 



2. Reports 

"Environmental Pollution: A Challenge 
to Science and Technology" 

1966 60 pp. 20C 167 . 2 :W29/2 

"The Cost of Clean Water and Its 
Economic Impact" 

1969 220 pp- $1-75 167. l/2:969/v. 1 



"A Strategy for a Livable Environment" 

1967 90 pp. 60C FS1 . 2 :En8 

"The Cost of Clean Water [series] 
Summary Report 

1968 39 pp- 40C 167. 2 :C82/v.l 



These are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Water pollution publications are listed 
in GPO price list PL51. 



3. Booklet, pamphlets, reprints 

"Water Pollution" [$1.00] 

"Focus on Clean Water" 

"Public Information Materials" [bibliography] 
"Clean Water — It T s Up to You" [very good] 
"Citizen Action for Clean Water" 

"Who Pays for a Clean Strean Stream?" 

"So You T d Like to Do Something about Water 
Pollution" 



(SIPI) 

(FWPCA) 

(WPCF) 

(IWL) 

(cccw) 

(LWV) 

(LWV) 



Abbreviations refer to government and citizen groups listed below. 



4. Films- 

Film catalogs and films about water pollution can be obtained from: 



Stuart Finley Productions 
3248 Mansfield Road 
Falls Church, Va 22041 

Encyclopedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60611 
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McGraw-Hill Contemporary Films 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Extension Media Center 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 94720 
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5. Newsletters (weekly) 

Environmental Action Bulletin 
Rodale Press, Inc. 

Emma us , Pa. 18049 
($10.00/ yr.) 

Air & Water News ($120.00/ yr.) 
McGraw-Hill , Inc . 

330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 



6. Periodicals 
Environment 

Committee for Environmental Information 

438 North Skinker Boulevard 

St. Louis, Mo. 63103 ($8.50/ yr.) 

Science (weekly) 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 ($12.00/ yr.) 



7. Citizen Groups 

Citizens Committee for Clean Water 
105 East 22nd Street, Rm. 710 
New York, N.Y. 10010 (CCCW) 

Izaak Walton League (IWL) 

1326 Waukegan Road 
Glenview, 111. 60025 

League of Women Voters (LWV) 

1730 M Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 



8 . Government 

Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration (FWPCA) 

633 Indiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20242 



Conservation Report 
National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Air/ Water Pollution Report ($90.00/ yr.) 
Business Publishers , Inc . 

Box 1067, Blair Station 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 



Journal 

Water Pollution Control Federation 
3900 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

Pollution Engineering (bi-monthly) 

1301 South Grove Avenue 

Barrington, 111. 60010 ($12.00/ yr . ) 



Scientists 1 Institute for Public 
Information (SIPI) 

30 East 68th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 

National Wildlife Federation (NWF) 

1412 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Water Pollution Control Federation (WPCF) 
3900 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington, D.C- 20016 



also 

FWPCA 

760 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
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INFORMATION SOURCES ON ENDANGERED SPECIES OF WILDLIFE 




Defenders of Wildlife 

1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

World Wildlife Fund 
910 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, P.C. 

Help Our Wolves Live (HOWL) 
Route 1 

Wescott Woodlands 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55410 



National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10028 

International Union for Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources 
1110 Morges, Switzerland 

Friends of the Sea Otter 
Big Sur, California 93920 



Check your local school and public libraries for books on endangered 
species and wildlife habitat including WILD SANCTUARIES : Our National 
Wildlife Refuges — A Heritage Restored by Robert Murphy. New York: 
Dutton, 1968. 

WILDLIFE IN AMERIC A, Peter Matthiessen. New York: Viking, 1959. 

. WIT.DLIFE IN DANGER . James Fisher, Noel Simon, Jack Vincent. Foreword 
by Harold Collidge of the International Union for Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources, Joseph Wood Krutch . New York: Viking, 1969. 

Lists with, pictures of and text on endangered mammals, birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, fish, and plants from the files of IUCN authorities. 

THE FRAIL OCEAN . Wesley Marx. New York: Ballantine, 1967. 

RARE AND ENDANGERED FISH AND WILDLIFE OF THE UNITED STATES . U. S. 
Department of the Interior. Government Printing Office, Washington 
D.C. 20402. 

MAN AND THE CALIFORNIA CONDOR . Ian McMillan. New York: Dutton, 1968. 

SOURCE OF THE THUNDER: The Biography of a California Condor . Roger 
Caras. Boston: Little, Brown, 1970. 
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MQPT n QF THE GRIZZLY BEAR . W. J. Schoonmaker. New York: Lippincctt, 1968. 

thf TiTT.y. ELK: Its History. Behavior, and Ecology . Dale R. McCullough. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969. 



Write your Congressman, your Senators and Secretary of the Interior 
Rogers C, B. Morton, Washington, D.C. 20240 with copies of letters to 
the President of the United States, The White House, Washington, D.C. 20006 
Letters to your United States Senators should be addressed to: Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.'J, 20510; those to your Representative 
should be addressed to: House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 
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AIR POLLUTION 



1. Books 



Air Pollution Primer 104 pp. 
National Tuberculosis and Res- 
piratory Disease Association 
1740 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

Air Conservation 335 pp. ($8.00) 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington , D . C. 20005 



Community Action Program for Air 

Pollution Control 100 pp. ($1.00) 
National Association of Counties 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Environmental Engineering: A Guide 

to Industrial Pollution Control ($2. 
McGraw-Hil 1 , Inc . 

330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 



2. Reports 



"Environmental Pollution: A Challenge 
to Science and Technology" 

1966 60 pp. 20c 167.2 :W29/2 

"A Strategy for a Livable Environment" 

1967 90 pp. 60c FS1 . 2 : En8 

"Air Pollution Publications : A 
Selected Bibliography" 

1969 522 pp. $4.50 FS2.24:Ai7/966-68 

"Progress in the Prevention and 
Control of Air Pollution" 

1968 85 pp. 30c 90-2:Sdoc92 



"Digest of State Air Pollution Control 
Laws" 

1968 556 pp. $2.75 Fs2. 93:967 

"Air Quality Act of 1967" 

1967 97 pp. 30c 90-1 :H.rp. 728 

"Automotive Steam Engine and Other 
External Combustion Engine" 

1968 272 pp. $1.00 Y4.C73/2 : 90-82 

"Automotive Air Pollution" 

1967 13 pp. 90-lS.doc.47 



These are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Air pollution publications are listed 
in GP0 price list PL51. 



3. Booklets, pamphlet, reprints 



"Air Pollution" [$1.00] (SIPI) 

"The Revolt Against the Internal Comb list ion Engine" (NAFCA) 
"The Ambient Air" (NAPCA) 

"Physicians’ Guide to Air Pollution" (NAPCA) 

The Air Quality Act of 1967" (NAPCA) 



4. Film catalogs and films about air pollution can be obtained from: 



National Air Pollution Control 
Administration (NAPCA) 

801 North Randolph Street 
Arlington, Va. 22203 



Encyclopedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60611 




NcGraw-Hill Contemporary Films 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
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Carousel Films, Inc. 

1501 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 



5. Newsletters (weekly) 
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Conservation Report 
National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Air & Water News ($120.00/ yr.) 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 

330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 



6. Periodicals 

Environment ($8.50/ yr.) 

Committee for Environmental Information 
438 North Skinker Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Science (weekly) 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 ($12.00/ yr.) 



7. Citizen Groups 

Citizens for Clean Air 
40 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

Scientists 1 Institute for Public 
Information (SXPI) 

30 East 68th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 



8 . Government 

National Air Pollution Control 
Administration 

5600 Fishers Lane, Rm 17 B 31 
Rockville, Md. 20852 



Environmental Action Bulletin 
Rodale Press, Inc. 

Emma us , Pa. 18049 
($10.00/ yr.) 

Air/ Water Pollution Report ($90.00/ yr.) 
Business Publishers, Inc. 

Box 1067, Blair Station 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910 



Journal 

Air Pollution Control Association 
4400 Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 

Pollution Engineering ($12.00/ yr.) 
1301 South Grove Avenue 
Barrington, 111. 60010 (bi-monthly) 



Citizens Against Air Pollution, Inc. 
110 Roundtable Drive, 14-1 
San Jose, Calif. 95111 

Ecology Action 
Box 9334 
3029 Benvenue 
Berkeley, Calif. 94709 



also 

NAPCA 

50 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 



9. Air pollution is but part of the broader problem of resource usage and 
environmental quality . Books listed in the Sierra Club Environmental 
Problems Bibliography” explore means and implications of solving the problems 
of air pollution. Articles found In Terracide and America's Changing 
Environment are especially to the point. 
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BIOCIDES 



1. Pesticides 



A. Books 

Pesticides and the Living Landscape , Robert L. Rudd. University 
of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1966. 

Silent Spring , Rachel Carson, Crest Books, New York, 1962. 



T, Earth, Air, Water," Justin Frost, Environment Magazine , 2(6) , 
July-August 1969. 

"Pesticide Damage," Environment Magazine , 2(7) , September 1969. 

"Pyramiding Damage," Tony J. Peterle, Environment Magazine , 2(6) , 
July-August 1969. 

"You Can Buy Nerve Gas in the Grocery Store," Lloyd Linford, 
Earthtimes , 4, July 1970. 



C. Films 

Poisons , Pests , and People . Two parts, b& w, 30 minutes each. Con- 
temporary Films, Inc., 267 W< 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 10001. 

Silent Spring of Rachel Carson . CBS Reports, b&w, 54 minutes. 
McGraw-Hill Text films, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10018. 



2. Herbicides, Defoliants and CBW 
A. Books 

Defoliation , Thomas Whiteside. Ball an tine Books, New York, 1970. 



Since Silent Spring y Frank Graham. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1970 



B. Articles 



"Blowing the Whistle on DDT," Sunset Magazine , August 1969 



i 

I 



"DDT in Mother : s Milk," Saturday Review , May 2, 1970 



I 



t 



Science and Sur ”~ r ~"' 1 *" , '"~mnoner 





1966. 



The Ultimate Folly . Richard D. McCarthy. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1970. 



ERIC 
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B. Articles 

"Chemical, Bacteriological (Biological) Weapons and Effects of 
their Possible Use," U Thant, speech before the United Nations 
General Assembly, July 1, 1969. United Nations Publication No. 
A/7575. 

"Chemical and Biological Weapons," Matthew S. Meselson, Scientific 
American , 222(5) , May 1970. 

"Defoliating Vietnam," Time , February 23, 1968. 

"The Destruction of Indochina," John Lewallen, Earthtimes, 4, 

July 1970. ~ 

"The Wind from Dugway," Environment , 2(1) , January-February 1969. 



C. Films 

A Plague on Your Children . BBC, b&w, 72 minutes. British Broad- 
casting Corporation, c/o Peter M. Robeck and Co., 230 Park Avenue', 
New York, N. Y. 10017. 



4. Information Agencies , 

Scientists Institute for Public Information 
30 East 68th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10021 

Environmental Effects of Weapons Technology 
Nuclear Explosives in Peacetime 
Pesticides 





Bureau of Land Management 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 



Food and Drug Administration 

Department of Health, Education, add Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20250 



State Departments of Agriculture 
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NOISE POLLUTION, 

A n introductory Reading List Emphasizing Potential Technical 

• Solutions : 



Mecklin , John M. , "It's Time to Turn Down all that Noise," Fortune, 

Oct. 1969 

** Beranek, L. L. , "Noise," Scientific American, Dec. 1966 

"How Today's Noise Hurts Mind and Body," Medical World News, pp. 

42-26, June 13, 1969 

Jansen, G. "Effects of Noise on Health," German Medical 

Monthly, XIII, 9, 446-448, Sept. 1968 

Von Gierke, H.E. "Effects of Sonic. Boom on People: Review and 

Outlook" J. Acoust. Soc, Airier. , 39, 543-550, 

May 1966 



** Committee on the Problem of Noise, "Noise," Final Report, Presented 

to Parliament, July 1963. (Available from Her 
Majesty's Stationary Office, London). 



Jet Aircraft Noise Panel, "Alleviation of Jet Aircraft Noise Near 

Airports," Report, Office of Science and Technology, 
Office of the President, March 1966 

Report of ASEB ad hoc Committee oh Noise, 1968, National Academy 

of Engineering, reprinted in "Civil Aviation: 

The eext Twenty Years," Aeronautics and Astronautics 
(Magazine), August 1968. 

"Noise: Sound without Value," report of the Committee bn Environ- 
mental Quality of the Federal qouncil for 
Science and Technology, Sept. 1968 

A report on noise as a national problem , r Noise Abatement Panel, 

Commerce Technical Advisory Board, Dept, of 
Commerce, Washington , D . C . , to be published 
late 1968 ' V .' '• ' 

** Proceedings, Conf. on "Noise as a Public Health Hazard," Dept. 

HEW & Amer. Speech & Hearing Assoc., 9030 Old 
Georgetown Road, Washington, D.C. , 20014 

(especially see McGrath, Dorn, "City Planning 

and Noise.") ... • • ' 'V->- • 

Armed Services Manual, "Land Use Planning with Respect to Aircraft 

Noise," (AFM 86-5, NAVDOCKS P-98) , October 1964 

Meyer, Harold B. & Goodfriend, Lewis, "Acoustics for the / ; 

Architect , " Reinhold Pub . Co. N.Y. 1957 



** Items of 




outstanding introductory va lue . 
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"Solutions to Noise Control Problems in the Construction of Houses, 

Apartments, Motels and Hotels," AIA File No. 

39-E, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 

Toledo, Ohio, 1963 



Berendt, R.D. , Winzer, G.E. and Burroughs, C.B., "A Guide to 

Airborne, Impact and Structure-Borne Noise 
Control in Multifamily Dwellings," FHA Report 
FT-TS-24, January 1968 



Harris , 



C.H. ed 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 



/ 



35 

36 

39 

40 



"Handbook of Noise Control, "McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1957 

: "Community Noise and City Planning" 

: "Community Reaction of Noise" 

: "Anti -Noise Ordinances" 

: "Noise Control Requirements in Building Codes" 



Laws of 90th Congress, Public Law 90-411, "An Act to Amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to Require Aircraft Noise Abatement 
Regulation, and For Other Purposes," July 21, 1968 { Appears in 
U.S. Code Congressional and Administrative News, August 15, 1968 
(Code 8) , pp. 2155-2156) 



For further information (literature or status of legislation) 
contact Elizabeth Cuadra, Noise Abatement Coordinator, California 
Membership, Acoustical Society of America, 12416 Deerbrook Lane, 
Los Angeles, California 90049 (213) 472-8201. 
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CONSERVATION AND ENVIRONMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 



General Conservation 



Wildlife 



Environmental Problems 



Population 



Professional 



Conservation Foundation 
1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs 
Box 548 

Bozeman, Mont. 59715 

Friends of the Earth 
30 East 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 

National Parks Association 
1701 18th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20009 



Defenders of Wildlife 

1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

New York Zoological Society 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10020 

World Wildlife Fund 
910 17th Street 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Committee for Environmental Information 
438 N. Skinker Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 63130 

Environmental Defense Fund 

P.O. Drawer 740 

Stony Brook, N.Y. 11790 

Ecology Action 
3029 Benvenue 
Berkeley, Calif. 94709 

Conservation Library Center 
Denver Public Library 
1357 Broadway 
Denver, Colo. 80222 



Planned Parenthood-World Population 
515 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



Nature Conservancy 
1522 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

Sierra Club 

220 Bush Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94104 

Wilderness Society 
729 15th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

International Union for Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources 
1110 Morges, Switzerland 

Conservation Education Association 
1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Ducks Unlimited 
Box 66300 
Chicago, 111. 60666 

Izaak Walton League of America 
719 13th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Wildlife Management Institute 
709 Wire Building 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Trout Unlimited 
5850 East Jewell Avenue 
Denver, Colo. 80222 



Water Pollution Control Federation 
3900 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

Citizens for Clean Air 
40 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

Citizens League Against Sonic Boom 
19 Appleton Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

Town-Village Aircraft Safety and 
Noise Abatement Committee 
196 Central Avenue 
Lawrence, N.Y. 11559 



Zero Population Growth 

367 State Street 

Los Altos, Calif. 94022 

Ecological Society of America 
c/o Biology Department . 
Duke University 
Durham, N.C. 



/ 
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"Solutions to Noise Control Problems in the Construction of Houses, 

Apartments, Motels and Hotels," AIA File No. 

39— E, Owens-Coming Fiberglas Corporation, 

Toledo, Ohio, 1963 



Berendt, R.D., Winzer, G.E. and Burroughs, C.B. , "A Guide to 

Airborne, Impact and Structure-Borne Noise 
Control in Multifamily Dwellings," FHA Report 
FT-TS— 24, January 1968 



Harris , 



C.H. ed 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 



, "Handbook of Noise Control, "McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1957 

35: "Community Noise and City Planning" 

36: "Community Reaction of Noise" 

39: "Anti -Noise Ordinances" 

40: "Noise Control Requirements in Building Codes” 



Laws of 90th Congress, Public Law 90-411, "An Act to Amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to Require Aircraft Noise Abatement 
Regulation, and For Other Purposes," July 21, 1968 ( Appears in 

U.S. Code Congressional and Administrative News, August 15, 1968 
(Code 8), pp. 2155-2156) 



For further information (literature or status of legislation) 
contact Elizabeth Cuadra, Noise Abatement Coordinator, California 
Membership, Acoustical Society of America, 12416 Deerbrook Lane, 
Los Angeles, California 90049 (213) 472—8201. 
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CONSERVATION AND ENVIRONMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 



General Conservation 



Conservation Foundation 
1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs 
Box 548 

Bozeman, Mont. 59715 

Friends of the Earth 
30 East 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 

National Parks Association 
1701 18th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20009 



Nature Conservancy 
1522 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

Sierra Club 

220 Bush Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94104 

Wilderness Society 
729 15th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

International Union for Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources 
1110 Morges, Switzerland 

Conservation Education Association 
1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Wildlife 



Defenders of Wildlife 

1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C- 20036 

New York Zoological Society 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10020 

World Wildlife Fund 
910 17th Street 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Ducks Unlimited 
Box 66300 
Chicago, 111. 60666 

Izaak Walton League of America 
719 13th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Wildlife Management Institute 
709 Wire Building 
Washington, D_C. 20005 

Trout Unlimited 
5850 East Jewell Avenue 
Denver, Colo. 80222 



En vironmental Problems Committee for Environmental Information Water Pollution Control Federation 

438 N. Skmker Boulevard 3900 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 

St. Louis, Mo. 63130 Washington, D.C. 20016 



Environmental Defense Fund Citizens for Clean Air 

P.O. Drawer 740 40 West 57th Street 

Stony Brook, N.Y. 11790 New York, N.Y. 10019 



Ecology Action Citizens League Against Sonic Boom 

3029 Benvenue 19 Appleton Street 

Berkeley, Calif. 94709 Cambridge, Mass. 02138 



Conservation Library Center Town-Village Aircraft Safety and 

Denver Public Library Noise Abatement Committee 

1357 Broadway 196 Central Avenue 

Denver, Colo. 30222 Lawrence, N.Y. 1 1559 



Population Planned Parenthood-World Population Zero Population Growth 

515 Madison Avenue 367 State Street 

New York, N/Y. 10022 Los Altos, Calif. 94022 



Professional 



American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



Ecological Society of America 
c/o Biology Department . 
Duke University 
Durham, N.C. 
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Professional (cont.) American Institute of Architects 

1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 



American Institute of Planners 
917 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D,C. 20005 



American Society of Landscape 
Architects 

2013 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



League of Women Voters 
1730 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C* 20036 



palifornia California Ro a dside Council 

2636 Ocean Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 94132 



League to Save Lake Tahoe 
1850 Fulton Street 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94303 



Northern California Committee 
for Environmental Information 
1811 Francisco Street 
Berkeley, Calif. 94703 

California Tomorrow 

681 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94105 

Committee of Two Million 
760 Market Street, Rid. 1032 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 

Desert Protective Council 
Box 33 

Banning, Calif. 92220 



Council on Planning and 
Conservation 
522 No* ^Foothill Road 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

Planning and Conservation League 
*909 12th Street 
Sacramento, Calif* 95814 

Preservation of the Tule Elk 
5512 Mark! and Drive 
Los Angeles, Calif- 90022 

Save the Redwoods League 

114 Sansome Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94104 




Get Ofl Out! (GOO) 

Box 1513 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 93102 



Save San Francisco Bay Association 
Box 925 

Berkeley, Calif. 94701 



Friends of the Sea Otter 
Big Sur, Calif. 93920 



Regional Park Association 
1001 Gragmont 
Berkeley, Calif. 94708 



Committee for Green Foothills 
Box 11511 

Palo Alto, Calif. 94306 



People for Open Space 

126 Post Street 

Sap Francisco, Calif. 94104 



Ecology Center 
2179 Allston Way 
Berkeley, Calif. 94?01 

Contra Costa Hills Club 
306 40th Street 
Oakland, Calif. 94609 

Contra Costa Parks and Recreational 
Council 

176 Waterman Court 
Danville, Calif* 94524 



Citizens Against Air Pollution, Inc. 
110 Roundtable Drive, 14-1 
San Jose, Calif. 95111 

Marin Conservation League 

914 Fifth Avenue 

San Rafael, Calif. 94901 

Tamalpais Conservation Club 
244 Pacific Building 
821 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 94103 



This list has-been compiled by the Siena Club, 1050 Mills Tower, 220 Bush Street, 
San Francisco, Calif* 94104. We and the above organizations recognize that continue 4 
human survival demands that man limit his usage of the earth and its resources* Your 
support is needed. , v - : \ :: ■ *: 
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ENVIRONMENTAL RESOURCE SHEET 



1. PERIODICALS 



Sierra Club Bulletin (monthly) 

1050 Mills Tower 

San Francisco, Calif. 94104 



Natural History (monthly) 

The American Museum of Natural History 
New York, N.Y. 10024 



National News Report (weekly) 
Sierra Club 
1C50 Mills Tower 
San Francisco, Calif. 94104 

Audubon (bimonthly) 

National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 

2. TEACHING AIDS 

a) Resource Bibliographies 



Environment (monthly) 

Committee for Environmental Information 
438 N. Skinker Blvd. 

St. Louis, Mo. 63105 

Cry California (quarterly) 

California Tomorrow 

681 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94105 



Conservation Education, A Selected Bibliography . Compiled by Joan 
Carvajal 8 Martha Munzer for the Conservation Education Association, 
1968. - Order from Interstate Printers § Publishers, Inc., Danville, 
Illinois, $2.50. 



Conservation Library Center 
Denver Public Library 
1357 Broadway 
Denver, Colorado 80203 



A Select Bibliography 

c/o Katharine Dexter McCormick Library 
Planned Parenthood - World Population 
515 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 100S2 



b) Pamphlets 8 Reprints available from: 



National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 



The Wilderness Society 
729 - 15th Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

California Tomorrow 

681 Market Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94105 

National Wildlife Federation 
1412 - 16th Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Scientists' Institute for Public 

Information 

30 East 68th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

Environmental Workbooks 

Air Pollution 

Water Pollution ✓ 

Hunger 

Pesticides 

Nuclear Explosives in Peacetime 
Environmental Costs of Electric Power 
Environmental Education 1970 
Environmental Effects of Weapons Technology 
$1.00 each; Set of 8, $5.00 



O 

ERIC 



Sierra Club materials enclosed • 

% 



3. TEXTS 
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People and Their Environment : A Teacher's Curriculum Guide to 
Conservation Education, edited by Matthew J. Brennan. 1968. 
J.G. Ferguson Publishing Company, 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60602. 

Good bibliographies, outlines, concepts; $3.95 each: 



Grades 1-2-3 
Grades 4-5-6 
Grades 7-8-9 
Grades 10-11-12 



Home Economics 
Biology 

Outdoor Laboratory 
Science, Social Studies 
Science, Social Studies 



A Place to Live , A Program in Urban Ecology; grades 4-5-6. 
National Audubon Society 75$/copy 

1130 Fifth Avenue $1 .50/teacher 's manual 

New York, N.Y. 10028 

Earth Science Kit , An Inquiry Development Program; grades 8-12. 
Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

FOR TEACHERS, HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

The Ballantine - Sierra Club and Friends of the Earth series. 



SPECIAL TEACHER AIDS 

Interpreting Our Heritage . Tilden, Freeman. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1957. $1.65, paperback. 

Science in Your Own Backyard . Vintage Books. 75$, paperback. 

4. FILM CATALOGUES 

A Critical Index of Conservation Films Films on the Environmental Crisis 
The Conservation Foundation $1.00 ENACT, University of Wisconsin 

30 East 40th Street 12 Agricultural Hall 

New York, N.Y. 10016 Madison, Wisconsin 55706 

Conservation and the Natural Environment Sierra Club Films 
Bureau of AV Instruction Association Films, Inc. 

University of Wisconsin 25358 Cypress Avenue 

Box 2093 Hayward, Calif. 90007 

Madison, Wisconsin 53701 

Films and Slides 
National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 

Most National Park Service-administered areas have good environmental 
study areas available for classroom use. Contact your local NPS 
office for information on local programs. 

* 7*7 
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AN ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Environment America's Changing Environment. R. Rcvcllc 8c H. Landsbcrg. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $6.95. 

Resources and Man . National Academy of Sciences. San Francisco: 
Freeman. $2.95. 

*Terracide. R. Linton. Boston: Little, Brown. $7.95. 

Science and Survival . B. Commoner. New York: Viking. $1.35. 

Ecology *The Web of Life. J. Storer. New York: New American Library. $ .60. 

Environmental Conservation. R. Dasmann. New York: Wiley. $4.95. 

The Subversive Science: Essays Toward an Ecology of Man. P. Shepard 
8c D. McKinley. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin. $5.95. 

Population *The Population Bomb. P. Ehrlich. New York: Ballantine. $ .95. 

Population , Evolution, and Birth Control. G. Hardin. San Francisco: 
Freeman. $2.95. 

Pollution Air Pollution: A Primer. New York: National Tuberculosis Association. 

Air Conservation. J. Dixon. Washington: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. $8.00. 

Community Action Program for Water Pollution Control. Washington: 
National Association of Counties. $1.00. 

S/S/T and Sonic Boom Handbook. W. Shurcliff. New York: Ballantine. 
$ .95. 

Perils of the Peaceful Atom. R. Curtis 8c E. Hogan. New York: 
Ballantine. $1.25. 

* Silent Spring. R. Carson. New York: Crest. $ .95. 

Pesticides and the Living Landscape. R. Rudd. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin. $1.95. 

*Tke Waste Makers. V. Packard. New York: Pocket Books. $ .75. 



California The Destruction of California. R. Dasmann. New York: Collier. $1.50. 

Federal Threats to the California Landscape. S. Wood & D. Lembke. San 
Francisco: California Tomorrow. $1.00. 

Open Space: The Choices Before California. E. Williams. San Francisco: 
Diablo. $4.95. 

Handbook of the San Francisco Bay Region. R. Dreisbach. Palo Alto: 
Environmental Studies. $3.95. 

Change Eco tactics: The Sierra Club Handbook for Environmental Activists. 

J. Mitchell. New York: Pocket Books. $ .95. 

The Environmental Handbook. G. DeBell. New York: Ballantine. $ .95. 



Other Ways * Walden. H. Thoreau. New York: New American Library. $ .50. 

Sand County Almanac. A. Leopold. New York: Oxford. $1.95. 

The Immense Journey. L. Eisley. New York: Random House. $1.45. 
Whole Earth Catalog. Menlo Park: Portola Institute. $4.00. 

These are some of the best introductory books on environmental problems. The asterisk 
(*) indicates six titles that one might read first. More extensive bibliographies can be 
found in Ecotactics, The Environmental Handbook , and several of the other books listed 
above. 

Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, 220 Bush Street, San Francisco, CA 94104 
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The Sierra Club was founded in 1892 . . to explore, enjoy, and preserve the 

Sierra Nevada and other scenic resources of the United States and its forests, 
waters, wildlife, and wilderness; to undertake and to publish scientific, literary, 
and educational studies concerning them; to educate the people with regard to the 
national and state forests, parks, monuments, and other natural resources of 
especial scenic beauty and to enlist public interest and cooperation in protecting 
them.” 

In 1969 the Club added “environmental survival” to its list of conservation 
priorities for the coming decade. 

The Sierra Club: 

. . . urges that the problem of preserving a livable environment — the most basic 
problem of human survival — be treated by the United States as no less important 
than the problem of national security or the challenges of the space age. 

. . . believes that the fundamental charters of our government should commit 
themselves to achieving a clean and healthy environment for the American people. 
To that end, the club urges both the federal government and the governments of 
the individual states to enact constitutional amendments that guarantee the same 
degree of protection to individual rights to a clean and healthy environment as are 
now enjoyed by the freedoms outlined in the Bill of Rights of the American 
Constitution. 

. . . urges that the United States and each of its individual states and lesser 
political entities abandon ail policies, projects or programs, including tax exemp- 
tions, designed to foster, subsidize or promote population growth. 

. . . urges that the United States and each of its individual states and lesser 
political entities actively promote educational programs aimed at stabilizing the 
population within the earliest possible time. 

. . . urges that each of the individual states of the United States legalize abortion. 

. . . approves in principle legislation that will ban the sale of new automobiles 
powered by the internal combustion engine in California after January 1, 1975. 

... urges the federal government to establish an immediate ban on the 
manufacture or use of all persistent chlorinated hydrocarbons (DDT, etc.) 
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SIERRA CLUB FILMS 



Sierra Club films are superb sources of sound conservation information 
and the Club would very much appreciate having them brought to the attention of 
responsible educators and librarians concerned with conservation education, for 
possible addition to their collections through purchase or special gif t . 

The following is an up-to-date list, with description, of currently 
available Sierra Club films: 



Grand Canyon 



An Island in Time 



Wilderness Alps 
of Stehekin 



Wasted Woods 



Glen Canyon 



Two Yosemites 



Nature Next Door 



An exploration of the Grand Canyon, its secret places, 
its living geology, its wonder, from the vantage point 
of the river itself. 

By Martin Litton, Jeffrey Ingram, David Brower . 

26 min., sound and full color, $315.00 

Point Reyes National Seashore is explored to reveal the 
beauty , the varied ecology and the unique geology of 
this valuable recreational resource . 

By .Laurel Reynolds and Mindy Willis . 

28 min-, sound and full color, $315.00 

A part of Washington T s North Cascades , a mountain fast- 
ness of extraordinary richness and beauty, lying between 
"shining seas". 

By David Brower. 

30 min. , sound and full color, $315.00 

A biting commentary on the destructive logging carried on 
in the Northwestern part of the United States. 

By Harvey Richards. 

15 min. , sound and color, $200.00 

That uniquely beautiful stretch of the Colorado River, 
before and after the construction of the dam; a poignant 
-film' experience.:-.- 
By Phil Pennington. 

29 min . , sound and full color, $315 • 00 

A needed scenic— recreations resource was lost with the 
damming of Yosemite Vs twin valley , Hetch Hetchy . The 
tragedy of the lost Yosemite. 

By David Brower. 

10 min., sound and full color, $125.00 

Exploration of Berkeley’s Tilden Regional Park, hear San 
Francisco, demonstrating the importance of ready access 
to natural land and wild creatures for children. 

By Robert C * St ebb ins (superb companion booklet also 
available at $ .75) 

28 min . , sound and full color, $315.00 






No Room for 
Wilderness? 



The Redwoods 



Wilderness River 
Trail 



Redwoods — Saved? 
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A remarkable population/ecology film, primarily based 
on African Materials. Excellent for school use — adults 
too! 

By Robert C. Stebbins 

26 min. , sound and full color, $315.00 

An Academy Award winner, this tragi-poetic study helped 
to create the Redwood National Park. 

20 min., sound and full color, $250.00 

A ro man tic study of the Dinosaur National Monument via 
the Yampa and Green Rivers, tributary to the Colorado. 
By Charles Eggert, Martin Litton, Nathan Clark. 

28 min., sound and full color, $315.00 

A brief but powerful statement of the continuing threat 
to the coast redwoods. 

3—1/2 min., sound and full color, $47.50 



Requests to purchase prints should be addressed only to: 

ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC., 

25358 Cypress Avenue 
Hayward, Calif. 94544 

Telephone: (415)783-0100 
******** 



SIERRA CLUB FILM RENTAL POLICY 



We do not want to deny our films to any group or organization that may 
be unable to afford a film rental charge. For this reason there is no change for 
film rental or for preview films. 



However, the fight to preserve wilderness is a costly fight. For this 
reason, we have a suggested nominal handling charge of $5.00. This suggested 
handling charge barely covers servicing and shipping of films. We would welcome 
contributions in any amount to enable us to produce new films to further our 
fight for conservation. 

These films are all available from any of the offices of ASSOCIATION 



FILMS, INC., listed below: 

California 25358 Cypress Avenue 

Hayward, Calif .94544 

2221 So. Olive St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 

Georgia 2227 Faulkner Road, N.E. 

Atlanta, Ga. 30324 

Illinois 521 Burlington Ave. 

La Grange, 111. 60525 



Massachusetts 484 King Street 

Littleton, Mass. 0146C 

New Jersey 600 Grand Avenue 

Ridgefield, N.J. 0765^ 

Pennsylvania 324 Delaware Avenue 

Allegheny County 
Oakmont , Penna 15139 

Texas 8615 Directors Row 

* - ; r Dallas i Texas 75247 



Because the Club is unable to make as many prints available as it would 
like , prints may not always be available from these offices, at times that Sierra 
Clubbers might like. For particular titles which a Chapter or another unit of the 
ub might wany to -use more frequently, it is strongly urged that a print be pur- 
J based. for local use. The prices o^prlntg^uoted above include reel, reel can 
BBBHta'd shipping "case. _ 0_L 
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SIERRA CLUB/BALLANTINE PAPERBACK EDITIONS 
ALL ORDERS FOR THESE TITLES MUST BE PLACED WITH BALLANTINE BOOKS, INC 



ALMOST ANCESTORS. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA - - . . • • • • • • • * 

CENTRAL PARK COUNTRY: A Tune Within Us ... • • • 

EVEREST: The West Ridge. V - * ' * 

THE FRAIL OCEAN. . . - • • * - * * 

GALAPAGOS: Vol. I 5 II (boxed sets, $8.50). . - . 

GENTLE WILDERNESS: The Sierra Nevada * 

GRAND CANYON OF THE LIVING COLORADO. . . - - • • ■ 

IN WILDNESS IS THE PRESERVATION OF THE WORLD. . . • 

KAUAI and the Park Country of Hawaii. 

LAST REDWOODS • • • • • - • • * * • * 

MANUAL OF SKI MOUNTAINEERING. . . • • • • * * * 

MOMENT IN TOE SUN . . . . r . . . : . . ... • • * * • 

NAVAJO WILDLANDS. . ./ . . . ’. v : v ’ .* 

NQT MAN APART (The Big Sur Coast) . . . . • • • * 

ON THE LOOSE. . . . . - • • • • * • • - * * * 

THE PLACE NO ONE KNEW. . . • 

POPULATION BOMB . . . . . . • ...... • * • - * 

SIERRA CLUB WILDERNESS HANDBOOK. . . . . - • - • 

SUMMER ISLAND: Penobscot Country. . . - • • ♦ * ’ 

THIS IS THE AMERICAN EARTH. . • - • .•-•••• • 

TIME AND THE RIVER FLOWING: Grand Canyon. • * • • 

VOICES FOR THE WILDERNESS. . . ■' '• : : y .v .-••■■■■ 

WILD CASCADES . . . . . • • • • • . - ^ • ' *; 

*****K**** ** ************ *,* ********* ** *"* ***** ** ******** 



$3.95 
3.95 
3.95 
. 3 .95 
.95 

.3.95 (ea 
3.95 
3.95 



.3.9! 



. . . .3.95 

. . . 3.95 

. . . . .95 

.... 95 
. . . .3.95 

. . . 3.95 

... 3.95 
. . . 3.95 

. - . .-95 

. . . . 95 

; . . . 3.95 

... . . .3.95 

. . . 3.95 

. . . - .95 

. . . 3.95 

*************** 



SEND YOUR ORDER WITH CASH OR CHECK TO: 



BALLANTINE BOOKS, INC. 

I mV- Fifth Avenue 
£=£iLr York, Mew York 10019 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 

about environmental problems 

J. Inform yourself. Four books offer especially good introductory’ reading about environ- 
mental problems: 

Ecotactics. J. Mitchell* New York: Pocket Books. S .95 

The Population Bomb . P. Ehrlich. New York: Ballantine. $ .95 

Terracide. R. Linton. Boston: Little, Brown. $7.95 

The Environmental Handbook. G. DeBell. New York: Ballantine. $ .95 

These titles should be available at local bookstores. More extensive bibliographies and other 
educational materials on environmental problems are also available from several of the 
groups listed below. 



2 . 



Keep informed of current problems. Several magazines and newsletters maintain 
excellent coverage of environmental news: 



National News Report (weekly) 

Sierra Club 

1050 Mills Tower 

San Francisco, Calif. 94104 

($12.00 / yr.) 



Conservation Report (weekly) 
National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Environmental Action Bulletin (weekly) 
Rodale Press, Inc. 

Emmaus, Pa. 18049 
($10.00 / yr.) 



Environmental Reporter (weekly) 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
($280.00 / yr.) 



CF Letter (weekly) 

The Conservation Foundation 
1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
($6.00 / yr.) 



Environment (monthly) 
Committee for Environmental 
Information 

438 N. Skinker Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
($8.50 / yr.) 





Join groups. For immediate action on specific issues, you’ll work most effectively 
with community groups or the local chapters of national organizations. 

Join the Sierra Club. The strength of the Sierra Club is in its volunteer leadership 
and individual members’ commitment to local action programs for environmental pro- 
tection. Thirty chapters are active throughput the country. New members normally 
join the national organization and are then contacted by the local chapters. If you' 
wish to contact a chapter directly, however, please write for the address of the one 
nearest you. 

Many other organizations are working on environmental problems. Several of these 
groups are especially active: 

Zero Population Growth National .Audubon Society - . 

367 State Street 1130 Fifth Avenue / 

Los Altos, Calif. 94022 New York, N Y. 10028 

The Wilderness Society Friends of the Earth 

729 15th Street, N.W. 30 East 42nd Street 

Washington, D.C. 20005 New York, N.Y. 10017 
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These national organizations have local chapters or affiliations with similar groups 
across the country. 

4. Work for change through direct community action: picket, distribute leaflets, boycott 
environmentally destructive products. A sincere commitment to environmental sur- 
vival requires changes in one’s way of life. It entails giving up the use of high octane 
leaded gasoline, eight-cylinder high-pollution automobiles, non-returnable beverage 
containers, detergents that contain phosphates. Action of this nature is described in 
Ecotatics and is regularly discussed in Environmental Action Bulletin . Ecology Action 
groups have gathered practical information about what individuals can do to lessen 
their impact upon the e n vironment. 

5. Work to change and create laws through activity in civic affairs and community programs. 
Much can be accomplished by signing, circulating, and initiating petitions; by attending 
and speaking at public meetings and hearings; by writing elected officials. Letters to your 
United States Senator, Representative, and the President should be addressed to: 

Senate Office Building, Washington, Q.C. 20510 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 20006 

Work with groups and in political campaigns. Very good information about how to 
do this effectively is available from the League of Women Voters, 1730 M Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. The National Association of Counties, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, has also published useful materials for community 
leaders and officials. Their pamphlet sets outlining community action programs on air 
and water pollution are excellent. 

6. Time is running out. Only now are we beginning to see how greatly we have damaged 
our physical environment. This can be changed. We hope that you will help. 



Admission fee and dues: 

Admission fee, $5. per person; or 
per family, when, members of an 
immediate family apply at the same 
time. Admission fee waived for full- 
time students; please supply name 
and location of school. 

Dues Admission Total 
Regular $12X0 $5.00 $17.00 

Spouse 6X0 5X0 11.00 

Junior (12 to 21) 5.00 5.00 10.00 

Supporting 25X0 5X0 30X0 

Contributing 50X0 5.00 55.00 , 

Dues are for one year's membership 
and renewal notices will be sent 
annually. Dues include subscription 
to Sierra Club Bulletin. 



Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco 94104 



sui 



Date- — — 

to 

»e$— — — -as 



admission fee and dues, which will be refunded if I am not elected. 

Print Name Mrs* _ — — — — - — — : — - — - — * 

Miss 

Print Mailing Address — — — — — — — 

Zip Code.. t -..„....« 



Tel. No. - ..... If under 21, gi 

Signature of Applicant™ — .... — .... — . 



I sponsor the applicant and believe him interested; in : advancing the club s 
purposes. (Sponsor must be over 21 and a; member for a year. If you know no 
members, write the Club's President.) 

Print name and city __ i— — — ; 

Signature of sponsor, — ___ 



Date 



eric: . 
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APPENDIX D. STUDENT PAPERS ON SPEAKERS, FIELD TRIPS, MOVIES 



The following papers are copies of notes and papers handed in during 
the course of the project. After each paper was graded, it was handed 
back to the student to be placed in his reference notebook. 
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0> (jjQS+e Ttoper Stor-nge 

Close -to one aare ..o-f- :pcrp. <?<--. The. -pc, -per 
i s s-tored. here y nr+ > 1 JL-fc Is readg -to toe 
recycled.. : > 7 : . 

© ... TtTpei- ■ 

T&per is mixed Lai+h Loader cxrd 
ah.e mi. oalSy j rrlto. ...ad.kpj ii d . fcrm, 

© — .. "Re£i met- 

Grinds og> -The old. osed ;pa.pers. 



__ fno.reenS 

Takes, ou-h.cpr.toaqe in 'paper and Loader 

is screened oo-t. . 




.i The tome .eg .b nd 9 rs .rHjm around anct _ 
i Loa+eir 000.5 00+, toot/po}p> stocks. "H> i to. 

o . ^Therv +he.#eH: OQjxi.es a.roo n et, mn krinq 



The *po\p (o\d “paper-) < 5rhclc ~ho i"h Calces 

a 4-Kin Icx^er ot pocperv 

© TVeSS 

^mov es u^tX+^r rc n\ “pooper: 

(3) TDrt-^er- 

T>r 1 es -hh e "paper- to i 4h sheet nrv In eah . 



<S> Qq l endcxr ShoLohs 

Trepa re> "S -4he SborPctce oP "pppe r ~fb r~ 
pri a+*i np , 

® Tap^r P .< )Hp.r .. 

GoPs +^e paper '» Mo she^Vs 

or 

T?oUs +Ke paper- 

A r\ gcAo r ch -paper Q^r, fc>e mad e . 

The ’foHouo'i oq ar« xohah each color Is 
mad^ pt. ; ;. . :.- •;.;.- : i:-: ; -T >', 4 ;: .;yv/ 

Gra^. rs plcl r 

TVoum Is d\ck oorroqcx+ed bo^es 

"pcxp*^ r- a \ t pp 1 . 

- Q ree n ^ "s dl 4 edU^ 

The m-psT expens i ve papcrhooLy-d 1"S”+K^ 
q II uoh { he Gind The leash jex pens ) Is s 
+he broa-^r and b\acic specrled. . 
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THe -PoWouu'i nq Qr« l~€lo.+iv'€ Gosrbs ooo\- 
■paroct 4-0 bleached palp ( IOO°?c0 — 

Envelope al'ippioqs - Qo°?o 
T-bp-er" "hiri nrvnrM r\qs — SS^cs 
Tab oarcls — £ 5 % 

MQqQzme paper - 45% 
yVeujS^ap'Ov~ - 

Oarrvpcrfer “pt~i r>4 -o oi~ oa rds — c^O^o 

Th-e cj,oal i4p o-f- 4-he paper decreases as 
4-Ke reVa-Vive aosT qoes do oon, 

CieorqCa Tdc'i-fi 0 Torres oo4 50-bns o? 
paper-board 'pev-d.a.ci and oses -^-fonS 
©4- used paper: "The cH-her- 10 4or>s is 

polp: 
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APPENDIX E. EXCERPTS FROM GROUP PLAN RESEARCH 



This section serves to give a very brief idea of the types of information 
the groups may uncover while researching their subject areas. 
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Wot* a^.OL'A 
GW> OflxhooV'Aj 



I- 0. .pLOUOuoLQ xXO A> 
^U_0 £jOU ^.>fcO vOU>L3taeu. 

, . c 






j 0/\£ rrUC’oC 
. u (Mlto?. 

G^rvCL Sth£50 X>TLWLr\j Qf^Lnr^tcy . OLRJ2 

rrO^\^. . ^LO&CcoUio^ Cxjo^J^rx^Qu^ <~3rO o^fXL 
LLmdb^ Jsto±&&2 *>£}hmsL ...Qk5\Q Ur^Liu^ 

/oJ) , JLxbeiCMjQ^- >^j3fD(Xn^ 
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ec^jx $30 opzcool . 
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^>. ^KiirtG uJoJ XA&t'XJ _ ...£er\C£ru^- Q^L^uJ- 
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UPOjcM QCaOjQG^rf^^ AJ 

. G£TliOU/y\J _k^I>Q L^tXjt ^ 

i^/{ ^ ls\/~i i - I— . fY\r~t i i /"\ Oi/y'VC j 



..uo.._ CQt^J 

cX'Txd<^r'v<3fAfC'L t> J^p(CMJO) r ^OdjJ ^-rUD^ CWU - 
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ov/v . uJfuXiZ r^Dc^i- 

cJuhJU >^rvxj^ r \!l rfl OAJ 
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Pvr^ji’nc ^4 

X -LE-6 ij^L C v/$fr<>S£fc£^^ « . .O.w^> J^ ^)SAAr 
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UJ OkAjLJV "? 



V., LO VvcxX C/x \jOCXXjUV 

LOcvXjla 




Co o_noA-^~Lio vyrux 

i • . , » 

\( '*x-cr'- ^o-o^rvdl cy^ji-nn oJvjOLj^ 4 <y*o u-J cxXJLA. o-^rvek vX- 



cJo_c^T^-£yz^o tXo '/v o^-^u>Jvajn c_*_ oy^ 1 -^ n^-<xJft_a>o i_x_ 
u^rrvj^xjO aJjrtje. . ^AWjlajl oAjl ; V\aa/v 3 d^\Ju2Lo cC_|y(^U}JL/Y\X 

jQ_C-n-d-o cj|^ ^ cKJLjuJLol^JCo j cx/o*. bxx^cJLj_j\jyx j 

i >-> ^ i t /^ « / -> j crLJL ^ .p^oeo^a-Jo tyXoxA^d j^verno |jA_AILJ-S-Xo^a/^ j 
i^*_>oLlcCdL^ <_^-«_e_dl JqXJULjl-A^o . p>oeo^\occCX^^ <wvA 
; rrru^n iXj^jo.oJL ojla^o o-~ 

nyx^wriXO /royCX-oULo^ ckaXx& . ^-crry* nrvv»_/rv_R. cU^xxorv 

!ckX^t_ j (yic^ounlc. c^v-ocA Lnno^<^<x>y^ oKa-oto lXLoXo^, 

? JA-usc-o-v-xj^ cr^ -c>vL^yv^ . a-rue_ 40 vtxjlawO xj^-oJC l>-x- 




i \jrCToes-o 



ULrr-vCs^ OL/Vx <-C_ . .. 

<5rrx^£X_^ OJVJ^Jivv^ '- c - j l>oJv_»wAjL/rT~» J 

j °=W aJL \ 
no 




*yCcO\-CXJLO^ ^1-VverO ^iOJ6^V_V_»^C> y 

I ■' 

VC-cxJLo 

AM ^ "' 1 ^V ~ ' w . ~ ' \' v , # * 

cUvjl o«~vaxin vdL-ft ^ ^xAoj*_noj&4j^;: <>_/t\jcR ^d-«^X>wC-^jcLa-o'. <^^-*- 
( ^C^^UV4_ < ^X JQ-^-oodLo c^a-x-x. coun 



o 
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i^v^vvd). cxJXjl. 0 CTT ^ cC-iULdLAi-or» ^ jl/tocX^Coy^ 

; t^cjfiJLcA- jL-pcWcCdLft. y c x-^rvsS- . H\oj-Jx_x- 

ioovj^ JV&-idLCo ^>oJCroCcxyvo CJlyO Ol^O J'U*.- 

. oCAji_(yTr) ^i.3-Vo O -^X^-XO nilXAJYY^ 'I O » . 

< Ea_>JLsv-Cto VoAjcLoJC-AJeno v-o tJn&Lju /^<xXxxAxxJt x>oc*_m <^7^ 

^ TO±^«, ^ 
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JLoJP-*- ^cm 

^Xo-Ls- JLA-OO Leno J C*-xp-«&Q_CX->kJ2n''i 0|^ JwA-Ow>sJrt_/> J O -no Cor^cxii 

% 

, cKjl_ch_cS ouy^ x^on^oJLo ^ ^erUosJJwcro 

(xJi . -O O-Or'v^ <S\J^\JlJ\^ /T~VOlX_Oj\_C« — i- O0 _*wJ_A 3L-0 . 
'T^-Ov^ ^a-JLJL^Uo UA^p ~L>-n-^ cu^Lnrv^ o^n^SL C ^- A ^~ 
cTj_^ JLtX-VQ-fc-O J /V*J»->-C_n_X> j ■QXJKJL&^SYY' v-O J </J6^tjA ~ 
v^sJ>o-^-p \J\Jt-sY~Y~} JLnr\ cL^XA_/a-Lx^ . 

.=2 . xOY~vjxJL jJJyLa dJ^Ol ^oXU\ 

cm JLo^-A-O^ J\jCo-xA-£>j. cx/m-d ^Xjxjux^tvv-^ . 

xJLX ceux^) LKji^n ^ < ^ < V*' CX ^ >rNJt2Jl (}COiX- 

JLA , C^*_X £Xo pX>-CLx^Jk_iu4 LO<. CXX-^y-'wXL. 

Ou- UOOJCU. <xsy>^rir™sfUL J <yc> dono /tt^ , 

uJcOaA ^ P-<i-xxJC5<X_ cLuj ion^ ^ |yCo K>^nr^2j . 

u3 JL Vvo^o-i. -t^ .ai^xxX oL-c^o-r^ OJVJLO^. 

I OuUL CKx j^uaJo c xrrvotf oOWu. aynuyTuxto X>v<^ 

•^jlJ vj- trO tlV"Ol. uj cxX-XA- v-o o-xaJLo^ cA^X-fl. • 



3. 00V^OL .A^y^X d-o-Oo uJeOaJX poUxJUV> ^ 

V^_jB_rxJLJCK J Vjrcrv_ir% Amj-mAiXj. fXxvxjaJL ^ 

<_JL*_ C-Co^UJ-O JLtrjL^o. <-£=^ - 

o^vacB. L^cn^ o^ci^dUL^T-^^ cxJUUCtvjO 

«_^cru^ <L<^v\ a X^Xnnr~> O^r^-OSL < ^~^~ 

v-*o cxXjkJV. do ••^ccxA./v^dL ov~» 

OlamA K/JtO vX- • xlx 



OTr'-A-'mvJD^ 
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(1xx_atv 1X d^-o \rLOkj\-rinr\ 'to LA-p-o ^ .truA-X- 
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fix O-Ccfi . ^cnrv%_JL_ 



^SL-AUUH. <L*-JCUL J -Ci^~*-X L^ 



boX>-L_*_o JLuo-o XV-'iux^v'j 
l f^ — O^O^A. — K. -O^ x ^ b*^ 

ji>o ovXjlA-j^ <x-\jjt_ brcx_cC_ "\y\ju*^ 

i - 

'-AX «-<-|^ye.cto ll/s rrr'v_ji^Y'\ C.<xJULj^ 

;-< :i <7YYXA_Crrx-4_ <^o-Xo'. 0 -v-a_> Lorr^-onry Lnrv cl JLo-^jl_ 

io^rxd £i.c^o L*io OL^oS <X br^^vn.cJ-Y Or^ 

lO^-J^LJA. bn^-£}& CI^^xtTvj^O CLA3-Ctv>3. OCj . GL/v-\-dP h? q 

Cbcrmlx cjo *P-v_>o 



*' ~ 

• CX/ir\_4 LX vjocl>o 



1 ° 

<AXJL 'um 'LhjL yr^>^ rvC 9 V><Ljcxxjljl>cx^ JU^JKlx voouwt 

;!»*«*- J\X£xJLfi-A^ p ©<JLljJXju0, <^©-v_a. v^>^>aX tVx o-v_»^ikA. 

« 

] uc v_^_3a-o . lU. c»JLo-o or^-LcURjoa ljl_o (yu-JL b-oLtfi. 

^vJvxfO ctlXX. Oxjox |^ouL-rer\JLXA_ JL*xJlfXjL_ 
A*~'- £X -X JL_Lka_«u£): . ... "CX> -£2^KJ> loty''*. L/vo Lo ^ eXJUkJL Xfl <fl 

iLXX v^nrvoJp_s_jo o-p» un cl l>exdl :r /nrr^-XnsdL <covnC1 cl-C_ — 
c^cXjl^v%Xo CLcv_/v~v Vxc^^j=L«_^r» . UX ^UXLO 
: &~r\ Xi^v_s_ -px-A_-tx-<3->Ok lOt^ lo cnrj XJHljl b*-xcxA_/rxiLjQ-£) 
•P-Xl-JL «^y ^0 cJ-<x^rvLyo o<sy\£& rrx-o ctvxjl. ■_* r- i c o 
XIKjl^tv^ bXCCUjocitA. 
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yuerrr> 

uOOX»X i ULA •p-LCto V\>Lonr-» CClaJX <Iri - «. a~h w n o ^ •? 

(Vnd Vu. Vvolo /rv^LCro-c \r»J^o bvL>o 'to f^yrY V-f ^ 

i . ’ ? • 

iCrOv_LA. (XXXC3L* r . • • ■- ,- -i ■-.. V 






^.IU^WaJ. ^^L^yLC-A 

•O LorviA ~T/VJLJLvC> ^ '/"••_ .;...'/ ..'. v- ’L- - ' - .vv' „ 

^><xdl OJ ClXlA. CXX/Vv - truuui 



6rs 



Ol 



'^~p 



O rtb_ju_ Xtljulo cOol 

eric:; 



_ 




~ XAnjula AlcxxrCo . VjO V\_fi_/y-y 
tx. - JLosl^ O^C*^^e/K> 
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<X/-»r\ i/yw o - P < o 



'TV o C rK. '^C^s-O'-'v J 

UL^ — \JK_£_ ^JL<a_^uLo O/yvcS- c^\_<x-/3--o o-N_2_ to©-oSL 

^vcrnn X-S^-fl- IrroudL ooo-Xjljv. j 

JLxxX- v-X ^ c^tuoOj-UKju^ o->“Ul_$ 

CX^r^dL L UsJ-UJ <^o. -to I^X^oK-jlA^ . ujj- 

\Kjl /Yv^-ftjaJX. cxyw-flS JLcJK Cfc O^rvoS C^?_X ~aLcJ&. . 
lXX Jr^XjLJLo "O^-C- O'vo-p-o^ tJU-Cja-J- -jSXa <xx_>o 
cX^ -\JK_a. CA_ffinp Co I30X&. j vr$ r >_*--or'i nrv-o ow_«^. v_a_j-%_JUI? 
lyv-^ CL^tkjA Kj?_ C^o-t—O CruXX c3"j^ 
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^yuk-oJLOoi^ 

<Xa^ ^ -£XoJE_sl. cx^y-uS^ ^-*-€C-LA£kX_ 

O^erC-d-JL — r^Ws_ ■S+5_Cs-^C^- C-oY-k-/Yxtx^. H-<axJLX>>-> 

, 1 cJK-S-OtQ-o -tx^ nnrvo^ijL "UK-H-A-J— cxXjl. 

jo-k-i jLertLcxJt Oj\JLiX. 



rrv-o ^xo^-X_o_j^alv-v0 






AC 



-XJKjL^ C-pX-CqpJM- 



CL LO oJVJY~i 



L/yv^ 



Tte -*XX-cx--]Cr . ULj-^ dLOrOL -AlX-cr-p^ 'X-D'vjlx_^ -OX-<=r^p 

T4*r l* . -MVvjol^. CjOl^v^ 0 JL 0--0 XaJ®-*- CKi^m to o-'vX. . 

UIVvju^ ^L/ra20 UOOljl^O -pA_l_x_^</rvX- J^Xa-XXOX 

laJC>-OLa_ oxsXJLAjJC/ofeT'N^ . rAKj»->>-JL loom?. Y^JLCsJ-X-K 

C7]-^ -XJK.E: 4X4L-o^=»^-_«_ , „ Q 

Cctlj^yTLol (‘U-cxJUOo k^ja-pcxMJt- 




cCe> "LKju Oam*-!..|jyi .‘Xfxjx O^t-a^vtX^ . 
§Xcx3L<_ ~ £ c_crC©<^_^ u£LjL^aJ>CX-r^ . u o 

c\. JCi^A-C^L-A- cLa_|D ^x^ZI>^oouL/K^ : • rlKjtjc^. iooAJq, &y~\ 



~t>XJL 




cuo . o-o 



'pA^cr\jO-^^v_o 
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SO&X3I xoatStp ^ 
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f*\ OoVid LxyoicXv v >0 ujOu^oJI^ CknJLOvuz^ 

uro ~tJ Lf o^G^tuu^ o4£aixiP dcHxxd^Sa y 
Otu^^^tiq HiWd du^sa . o/) u^~d^ 

06 . cLcxar^ tXp dat^OLx^_/ ci^vrL £yg_ 
CLerr<3Q^cii2xa^ a^a- u>codX?. VlAj? 

vyvL^rt oo^Lof 

uj^iOCDb 7 Uj ~idM --Crf.dJu) 

g^/yuo, (>tjcf..^C^Q?tL. 

^ CLuCte^ h/Tr 0 (j(m<X^ 

dLcH g u>oo 4 ted y o 6 d t \dujxj&a, r 

dlijque^^ 

nFvAj? 

CuiV- Lo/vtd "^b€Qxx±dei^ ka>^LcA^ wq oaux 

*1' (3^ CtJDvi) iLo/YUjl v<l/njlXX£7^^ 

* '**" " ~ lx>%JLv\s . sM^jULtO CijlJ^iJd2A-7^^ 

9 sx. ujlP - a^lxycsoiZ^i’- 






oafcr^of 



Wl .'tAj? p£5L>dt'-.C^ 




ddbocf- . :u>€ CLHJ? -vyv>x^<ld: 

^ . ULjrliifc_^o L >0 

<^Xr^tj2AA^. J2HXX, Q<vdl)^^ CLfO^nW^. ,^UkJL<i 

.(>3 SJa> • vvvooc^ TtJrfesCt ; .. : uLp 
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